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© Gop is our refuge and strength, a very Sropdat help in 


God was his most s8ure refuge and strength. Af- 
ter 8ome 8ignal display of the Divine coodness, 
in delivering hi Self, or his people, from deep 
affliction, David" ars to have composed the 
P8alm of which: Y text is the commencement. 
In it, he"expresses his confidence in God's mer- 
cy, and his belief that that mercy should conti- 
nue to be exercised not only towards his chosen 
people, but also towards the .heathen, even to the 
uttermost parts of the earth.” The whole Psalm 
is full of deyotionalfeeling, arising from an un- 
wayering confidence in that God whoge mercies 
are great, and whose goodness endureth through 
all ages. Having 8uch confidence, the Psalm- 
ist opened. his mouth in praises, and showed 
torth the loving kindness of the Lord with a voice 
of exultation and thanksgiving. 

But although the text may have particular ref- 
erence to God's goodness towards his servant, 
or towards the childi@n-of Israel, as a peculiar 
people, yet it expresses a general truth, of uni- 
versal application. God hath © made of one 
blood all nations.of men which dwell on all the 
face of the earth.” He ig the universal Father. 
He loves all his:children, and is no respecter of 
persons. © 'Therefore, what'he was to' David, and 
tothe Israelites, he is-also to us, and to all men 

—' our refuge and strength, a very-present help 
in trouble,”? _ We may safely trust in him for all 
blessings : { which. we need, whether in this life or 


<2 0 noxt. We! yy trust in-him for deliverance 


ative language of the context, © the earth be re- 
m6yed, and though the mountains be carried in- 
to the midst of the sea; though the waters there- 
of roar and be troubled ; 
shake with the 8welling thereof;* wemeed not be 
disheartened, for * the Lord of hosts is with us ; 
the God of Jacob is our reſuge.” 


though the mountains 


In further speaking from the words of the text, 


I 8hall notice a few of the principal trials, and 
afflictions, and apparent dangers, which beset 
our path in life, and exhibit zome of the evidence 
that God will deliver us from them all; and thus 
show that he is'truly * our refuge and strength.” 


1. In the present life, we are mortal ; and 


consequently 8ubject to all which appears evil in 


mortality. We endure pain, and sickness, and 


distress ; and we know that if these afflictions | 


be rodiigred for a time, they will return, and wilt 


finally ' accomplish their appointed purpose, by. 


This view of the 


the destruction of our lives. 
case is not very pleasant. 
us; and 80 is existence, if existence produce. 
happiness, or be the medium through which we 
enJoy it. 
be frequently interrupted by pain and misery, 
and that 80on, at the longest, happiness and ex- 
istence. must terminate together, is one which 
overshadows the mind with gloom and darkness. 
The only consolation which can be derived from 


the light of nature is, that'if happiness end, pain 


will end with it ; and we ghall no more endure 
affliction, but shall rest peace, where * the 
wicked cease ſrom troubling, and the weary be 


at rest.*” But this consolation i is poor and _ men- .. 
0 would _ 


gre. You ghall scarcely find a man'y 
not choose to exist, rather than =F6 = tho 
lis happiness were always to bop ningled'with-as 


to suffer. ” Hence every one +; 
to relinquish his present happines 
advantage to be expected were, thy 


2 


Happiness 1s dear ; to! 


But the reflection that happiness must | 
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at the- Same tithe be deliyerod, from- the- as 
he endures. 

But there is a brighter" dide® to this picture. 
God has manifested his love to us, by promising 
that though we die, yet we shall live again. Our 
existence is not to be utterly terminated and 
ended by natural death, On the other hand, 
death is only one, of the steps' in the passage 
from mortality to immortality ;—the resurrection 
from the dead is the other. And in the next 
state of existence, being immortal. and incor- 
ruptible, we shall be free from all the infirmities 
and evils of mortality and corruption. The in- 
habitants of the world to which we are hastening 
* 8hall not say, I amsick ;* © and God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes ; and there shall 
be no more death, neither s8orrow nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain ; for the 
former things are passed away.” 'Thus will death 
be swallowed up of life, and mortality having 
ended, all its attendant pains will cease forever. 

In respect, therefore, to this class of afflic- 
tions, © God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble.* . For he will deliver us 
from all these evils, and make us partakers of 
happiness which shall never end, nor be inter- 
rupted by pain. We may therefore join with 
the Psalmist in thanksgivings to God for his 
* goodness, and confide in his care and protection. || s 
And though the elements of our nature be vio- 
lently agitated, and indicate a speedy dissolu- 
tion, yet we need not fear, for © the God of Ja- 
.cob is our refuge.” 

2. Connected with this, 1s another affliction, 
the nature of which is somewhat similar. Our 
most dear and yaluable friends are removed from 
us. by death.; and we see the. earth close over 
our fathers and mothers, husbands and wives, 
brothers and sisters, and children,—to say noth- 
ing of friends who are not of our own flesh and 
blood. We mourn, and are in bitterness, when 
they depart ; and an aching void 1s left in our 
hearts. NY 

The light of natur@alone will not dispel the 
gloom- which, on 8uch occasions, overshadows 
' and oppresses us. But the blessed light of rev- 
elation os els it effectually. It teaches that we 

| ag ir nn tee our departed friends under cir- 

unstan any conducive to pure and una 
yi _ hs appli joe 5 "that we shall meet them in 
it region wheretrouble hall never be endur- 
wes all no more be separated, and 

halt” dwell together forever, cheered 
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and blessed by the 8miles of a benevolent Þ ; 
affectionate Father, > 3 
5 Con ogg therefore, "i is our ref 


*” 


dence in his Fi Wh the Þ t rief is 
removed. And though our Te atives vol gg 
fall around us in rapid s8uccession, though the 
grave may seem ready to 'gwallow up all the ob- 
Jects of our affection, yet we need not mourn 


without hope ; for © the God of Jacob is our ref. 


uge.* In his own time he will restore to us al] 


we may have lost, and will add, as the fruit of 
his grace, blessings more rich - and abundant 
than we can ask or conceive. 

3. We are 80 congstituted, as that we rejoice 
with them who rejoice, and mourn with them 
who mourn. 'This affection of s8ympathy is one 
of the most precious ornaments of human nature; 
yet it is the occasion of much grief to us in the 
present life. When we see our friends, or even 
strangers, in distress, we become partakers of 
their s8orrows, in proportion. to the purity and 
activity of our 8ympathy. hus do we endure 


Andy 


grief, not only on account of our personal trials 


and afflictions, but also on account of what our 


brethren suffer, 
In this case also, « God | is our refuge and 
strength, a very preseht help in trouble.” He 
has assured us that in our everlasting dwelling 
place, we 8hall not endure this species of misery, 
For though our. sympathy . be continued, and 
made perfect in activity, yet nothing shall exist 
to occasion pain. It shall augment our happt- 
ness, by enabilng .us to partake the joys of oth- 
ers ; but it shall not produce pain, by making us 
partakers of the misery of others, for none shall 
then be miserable. All shall be happy. And 
the happiness of each one, by the power of sym- 
pathy, shall increase the*happiness of all. 'Thus 
Shall this affection, which, in the present life, 1s 
frequently the occasion of gorrow, finally be an 
important. medium of happiness. 

And here let me remark, that the opinion, 
which some have entertained, that the saints in 
heaven shall rejoice to witness the intolerable 
misery of the damned, is at war with the most | 
benevolent, and congequently the most holy, af- | 
We have no evidence | 
that God will eyer root out and dentrop those , 
kind and. affectionate ſeelings, which are c 

prehended under-the general appellation of sym- | 
By ple, ho should do. 50, it is. an out : 
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| IND LADIES! REPOSITORY. 
He hath said, and he will do it. 


rage on every principle of holiness, to zuppoge 
any..can rejoice in the-misery of others. But 
we need not fear that we shall be deprived of 
this affection, "W that it shall be a means of 
grief; for God will make a final end of all mis- 
ery, wilkchange, our mourning into rejoicing, and 
individual happiness shall be abundantly increas- 
ed by the universal joy which shall be witnessed. 

4. Another and indeed the principal cause of 
our misery, in the present life, is sin. This, 
more than any thing else, serves to diminish our 
happiness, and to fill us with grief. Bodily pain 
cannot be compared with remorse of conscience. 
©'The spirit of a man beareth his infirmity ; but 
a wounded gpirit-who can bear ?* In this life, 
all men-are 8ubject to vanity. We frequently 
commit 8in ; and as often as we do 80, we suffer 
the painful 'consequences. And this must be 
our fate, as long as we remain imperfect and 
sinfal., Hence the promise of another life would 
not justify the expectation of happiness, and en- 
tire freedom from pain, if that life were to be 
like the present, chequered with virtue and vice, 
holiness and sinſyulness. But if the promise of 
such a liſe would not justify this expectation, 
much less would the assurance that in the next 
life we 8hall be altogether sinſul. For in such 
case, we could expect nothing but to be perpet- 
ually and altogether miserable. 

But that we might not despond, through fear 
of the endless continuance of gin and misery, 
God has graciously promised to deliver the whole 
creation * from this bondage of corruption into 
the glorious liberty of the children of God.* He 
has promised that, in the resurrection, we shall 
be © equal unto the angels, —the children of God, 
being children of the resurrection;'—that fas we 
have borne the image of the earthy? man, in sin- 
fulness, and pain, and mortality, *we shall also bear 
the image of the heavenly* man,even Christ J egus 
our Lord, in holiness, and happiness, and immor- 
tality, This blessing is promized unto all. Not 


only are the words of the promises 80 compre- | 


hensive as” to include all, but the nature of God 


requires us to believe he will be equally merci- 
ful to all his children. * The Lord is good unto 


all, and: his tender mercies are over all his| 


works.* He * is no respecter of persons ;? but 
be is 8trictly impartial in the distribution of his 
favors, We need not fear that his promise will 
fail of accomplishment ; * for he is faithful that 
promiged.* God is not a man that he should lie, 
neither the Son of man that he should repent. 
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He hath 8p0- 
ken, and he will make it good. He hath given 
commandment to bless, and he hath blessed ; 
and nothing shall be able to reverse the vieztlng. 
His promise is confirmed by an oath, * that by 
two immutable things, in which it was impossi- 
ble for God to lie, we might have a strong con- 
8olation, who have fled for refuge to lay hold on 
the hope set before us; which hope we have 
as an anchor of the s8oul, both sure and stead- 
fast, and which entereth into that within the 
vail.* His promise rests on the rock of eyerlast- 
ing truth, and © the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vall against it.” 

I know 8ome tell us we stand on a slippery 
foundation. I know they tell us sin will eternal- 
ly continue ; -and whatever God may have prom- 
ised, 80me must be evyerlastingly damned. I 
know they tell us we are peculiarly exposed to 


this awful fate, in consequence of our heedless- 


ness of danger, and confidence of safety. 

But we need not be alarmed by such repre- 
8entations. . © God is our refuge and strength ;* 
and if he be for us, nothing can prevail against 
us. We need have no fears nor misgivings, 
while © we trust in the living God, who 1s the 
Savior of all men, especially of those that be- 
lieve.* 'Trusting in him, we may enjoy that spe- 
cial salvation, which is the” effect of belief. And 
we may look with confidence for the fulfilment 
of all his promises, in the final and everlasting 
salvation of all men from sin, and from MISCry, 
and from death. 


Although, therefore, we may fully realize the 
evil nature of sin, and suffer its painful conge- * -— 
quences, yet. we may confidently look to God for * + * 
reſuge from all our troubles, and all our fears,” - ; 


empestfiof opposition may rage 

igh the elements of the- human 

to f ury, and utter conffision, 

aking our faith,,and causing 

f hope, —yet we need not 

fe know in whom we 

d.. *Godi Feſuge and atrength, 

a very vrenhil help in trouble. Therefore will 

not we fear, though- the earth be removed, and 

though the mountains be carried into the midst 

of the sea ; though the waters thereof roar 

be: troubled ; though the bound q > 'Shake wi 
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A SABBATH EVENING. 
Original. 


Tax sun's last beams 8till glance on wood! 
Tinging its verdure with their golden light ; 
While beauteous clouds are gath'ring up to shed 
Their dewy fragrance on his crimson bed * 

How calmly do they float upon the west, 

As if to them it was an eve of rest. 


] height, 


No 8ound is heard s8ave one far distant bell, 
Whose deep and s0lemn tones I know 80 well ; 
For oft I *ve listened to this self same chime, 
On other sabbaths, in my boyhood's time ; 
And, as the 8ound comes peeling to my ear, 
Methinks those very sabbath days are here. 


O ! how I wish, that life would backward run, 
That I might live once more as I begun ; 
'That I might worship with my s0ul as free 
From pride, and sin, and worldly sophistry, 
As when I lisped my s8abbath evening prayer, 
And kneeled to worship in the 8un-set air. 


Ah ! then, and only then did this world seem 

Fair, bright and holy, like some fairy dream ; 
Methought man had no sins to be forgiven, 

But that all hearts were pure as yon bluey heaven ; 
Oh ! bless'd deception !—it is sweet to be 

Again unchained from life's reality. 


Ss. 


ON FEMALE ROMANCE, 


BY MRS. SANFORD, 


MosrT women are inclined to be romantic. 'This 
._ IOOO0E? is not confined to the young or to the 
. beantiful ; to the intellectual, or to the refined. 
© Every woman capable of strong feeling is 8us- 
© ceptible of romance ; and though its degree may 
depend on external cireaotantisi 701 

© or gtation, or excitement, it general y 

- r6quikes only a 8timulus fi DF. 

* Romanceis, indeed, the 

acter. Without it n -WOI 

ing ; and though its c< 


is nothing truly generous or F-55400 which 
"does not imply its existence.” It is that poetry 
of sentiment which imparts to character or inci- 
dent something of the beautiful or the 8ublime ; 
which elevates ,us to a higher sphere ; which 

IVes a whe affection, gs a life to wer pt 


| acter. 


dull, and monotonous reality, ' which common ; 
gense alone would make it, hs . F. 
But it is this opposition betwee 


veen romance Ml 1 
sobriety that excites 80 8trong are judice againg / 
the former. It is as80ciated in, the minds of | 
many with folly alone. A romantie, silly girl, is 
the object of their contempt ; and they 80 recoil 
from this personification of sentiment, that their 
chief object seems to be, to divest themselyes 
altogether of its deJusion. Life is to them a 
mere calculation ; expediency is their maxim, | 
propriety, their rule, —profit, ease, or comfort, 
their aim ; and they have at Teast this adyan- 
tage, —that while minds of higher tone, and 
hearts of superior 8ensibility,/are often harassed 
and wounded, and eyen withered, in their pass- 
age through liſe, they proceed in their less ad- | 


|| venturous career, neither chilled by the cold- 


ness, nor sickened by the meanness, nor disap- 
pointed by the selfisghness of the world. They 
virtually admit, though they often theoretically 
deny, the baseness of human nature; and, 
strangers to disinterestedness themselves, they do 
not expect to meet with it in others. 'They are 
content with a low degree of enjoyment, and are 
thus exempted from much poignant suffering ; | 
and 1t 1s only when the casualties of life inter- 
fere with their individual ease, that we can 
perceive that they are not altogether insensible. 
A good deal of this phlegmatic disposition ex- 
ists in many who are capable of higher ſeeling. 
Such pergons are 80 afraid of sensibility, that 
they repress in themselves every thing that sa- 
vors of it ; and though we may-occasionally de- 
tect'it in the mounting flush, or in the glistening 
tear, or in the half-stifled sigh, it is in vain that 
we endeayor to elicit any more explicit ayowal. , 
, || They are ashamed even of what they do betray; 
and one would imagine, that the imputation of 
8ensibility were almost a reflection on their char- 
They must not feel, or, at least, they 
must not allow that they ſeel : for feeling has 
led 80 many persons wrong, that decorum cal | 
be preserved, they think, only by indifference. 


And they end in becoming really as callous as 


they wish to appear ; and stifle emotion 80 suc- 
cessfully, that at length it ceases to give them 
uneasiness. "Ow | 
Such is often the case with many who pass 
through life with great decorum ; and though | 
women have naturally more sensibility than the | 
other ex, they too, sometimes, consider its in- 
dulgence altogether, wrong. Yet, if its exces | 


$: " 
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be foolish, it is Surely a mistake to attempt to 
guppress'it altogether ; for such attempt will ei- 
ther produce a dangerous revulsion, or, if 8ve- 
cessful, will spoil the character. One would ra- 
ther, almost, that'a woman were ever 80 roman- 
tic, than that she always thought, and ſelt, and 
poke by rule ; and should deem it preferable 
that her senstbility brought upon her occasional 
e MW distress, than that she always calculated the de- 
a WM gree of her feeling. 

| Life has its romance, and to this it owes much 
of its charm. It is not that every woman is a 
heroine, and every individual history a novel ; 
but there are 8cenes and incidents in real life 80 
peculiar, and oftexi=o \poetic, that we need not 
be indebted to fiction for the development of ro- 
mance, Christians will trace such scenes and 
incidents immediately to Providence, and they 
do 80 with affectionate -and confiding hearts ; 
and the more affecting or remarkable thene may 
be, the more clearly do they recognize the Di- 
vine interference. They regard them as remi- 
niscences of Heaven, to recall to them their 
connection with it, and remind them, that what- 
e ever there may be to interest or excite their feel- 
ing here, there is infinitely more to affect and 
: warm their hearts in the glorious -and glowing 
1 prospects beyond. | 

: It 1s natural that women 8hould be very 8us- 
, ceptible to 8uch impressions; that they should 
view life with almost a poetic eye; and that they 


t $hould be peculiarly sengſtive to its vicissitudes. 
. And though a Quixotic quest after adventures is 
; as 8Illy as it is vain ; and to invest every trifle 
7 with importance, or to see something marvellous 
t In every incident, is very preposterous ; there is 


KM 20 reason why the imagination should not grasp 
WW whatever is picturesque, and the mind dwell up- 
on whatever is impressive, and the heart warm 

with whatever is affecting in the changes and 
chances of our pilgrimage. There is, indeed, a 
great deal] of what is low and mean in whatever 


is connected with this world ,—quite enough to |] 


Sully the most glowing picture ; but let us 8ome- 
times view life with its golden tints, — let' us 
Sometimes taste its ambrosial dews, —let ' us 
Sometimes breathe its more ethereal atmosphere: 
and Jet us do 80, not as satisfied with any thing 
it can afford, —not as entranced by any of its il- 
lusions ; but as' those who catch, even in this 
dull mirror, a shadowy delineation of a brighter 
world, and who pant for what is pure, celestial, 

and eternal. 'This is 8urely better than clipping 
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the wings of imagination, 'or restraining the im- 
pulses of feeling, or reducing 'all our joys and 
Sorrows to mere matters of calculation or! of 
gense, 

They are indeed to be- wicked; ws" err” itt” this” 
opposite extreme—whose happiness or migery” is 
entirely ideal ; but we have within us Such a 
capacity of both, independent of all outward cir- 
cumstances, and 8uch a power of extracting 
either from every cireumstance, that it is surely 
wiser to discipline such a faculty, than to disal- 
low its influence. 

Youth is, of course, the geason for romance. 
Its buoyant spirit must soar, till weighed down 
by earthly care. It is in youth that the feelings 
are warm, and the fancy fresh; and that there 
has been no blight to chill the one or to wither 
the other. And it is in youth that hope lends its 
cheering ray, and love its gemial influence ; and 
that our friends smile upon us, and our compan- 
ions do not cross us, and our parents are still at 
hand to cherish us in their bosoms, and 8ympa- 
thize in all our young and ardent feelings. It is 
then that the world seems 80 fair, and our fellow 
men 80 kind, that we charge with spleen any 
who would prepare us for disappointment ; and 
accuse those of misanthropy who” would warn 
our too confiding hearts. And though in matur. 
er life we may smile at the romance of youth, 
and lament, perhaps, its aberrations, yet must 
we often regret the depth of our young emotions, 
the disinterestedness of our young affections, and 
that enthusiasm of purpose which, alas ! we 800n 
grow too wise to cherish. 

Young women are peculiarly liable to enthu- * 


siasm of every kind. They are 80 gentle, "and , £7 
and they have. © 


80 tender, and 80 imaginative ; 
often 80 much leisure to indulge in reveries and 
ecstasies, that it is not to be wondered at that 
they should be occasionally somewhat visionagy. 


| Yet their extravagance has contributed more 


than any thing else to bring discredit upon. 8en- 
timent. Its affectation < sickens more even 
than its folly. It is 80 S8ing to 8ee a young 
woman sighing, and Weeping, and dreaming 
away her existence ; one moment in an hysteric, 
and another in a faint; always getting up, a 


scene, or Supporting a part, that one is almost 
prepared to accede to any tirade against"8enti- 
ment, the caricature of which is 80 truly absurd. 
Young women 8hould be taught the folly of 8en- 
timentalism. They should be taught, that though = 
it is a very Fight thing, and a very SerJous thing, 
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to feel, it is a very wrong thing and a very silly | 


thing to be languished and d. - They 


should learn to look at life through a Faithful me- 


dium ; to see its long perspective in alkats true 
variety of light and shade, of what is beautiful 
and what is depressing. And if, even while they 
allow the preponderance to the latter, their eye 
will still seek out and linger on 8ome few bright 
pots, and their young anticipations will scarcely 
gubmit to be 8obered by any thing but by their 
own experience, they should, on this account 
especially, learn to stretch their view beyond 
this earthly prospect, to rest their sight upon a 
far distant land, where there is, indeed, every 
thing to transport and every thing to satisfy ; 
where there are scenes too vivid for imagination 
to paint, and pleasures too sublime-for intellect 
to conceive. 

The romance of youth is naturally associated 
with that of love, and it is the intimacy of their 
union, and the inconsequences which frequently 


result from the latter, that may -in- 80me degree 


account for the horror which certain persons en- 
tertain of sentiment. A romantic girl is conclud- 
ed to be in love, or. ready to become 80. She is, 
in her own imagination, a lady of romance ; and 
her 8ensibility 1s the cause of a thousand follies, 
if not of more serious aberrations, Love s8eems 
to her 8uch a pleasing dream ; it 1s identified 
with 80 many 80ſt and sweet emotions, and as80- 
ciated with 80 many picturesque and pretty 
things; with «he interesting flutter, and the 
gpeaking sigh ; with music, and poetry, and 
moonlight, and a cottage, that her foolish heart 
welcomes its very name ; and $he courts the 
tender passion, till she is, or affects to be, its 


victim. And no wonder, then, that she chexish- 


es it, be it eyer 80 incongruous. Opposition i: 
its nourishment, for it-is her ambition to. 36. 
heroine ; and though she might disdain her j ipa- 

morato were he admitted to her mother's draw- 
Ing-room, zhe will think him irresistible as 8he 
8miles on him from a garret ; and willnurse and 
pamper her capriciolf and wayward fancy, till it 
become a dangerous dfSease. 


© 


And even without a4: 4 excess, there is often 
a great deal that is foolich and sentimental in 
young women, which the modish coquetry and 
silly vanity of the world tend too much to en- 


courage. 'To be the object of admiration and 
remark ; to talk over in the morning coterie the 


. Hlirtations of the evening assembly ; to be abgor- 


bed by a Platonic sentiment, may seem at the 


time very interesting, | often. the 
beginning of sorrow, If love has rendevec many ; 
women very unhappy, and gome yery criminal ; 1 
if that, which may be the fountain of a woman's | 
Joy, becomes to her too. oftensonly a. source of 1 
misery ; if, .instead of leading a contented and 
useſul life, she . pines away in chagrin, or lan- 
guishes in inertness, or becomes at once an ob. 
ject of pity and of blame ; this is often attriby- 
table to the mere gratification of a paltry amhi- 
tion, or to the indulgence of a morbid sentimen- | 
talism, which, a little energy and a little common 
sense would goon have 8ubdued.. She has talked 
and mused. herself into love, and has affected 


| the 8ymptoms, till they have % ns taken Po880s- 


Sion of her heart. : 

'A little wholesome occupation is by "3 the | 
best cure for this fantasy. It is the best remedy 5 
both for sickly fancies and for real grief; and- 
persons even of guperior intelligence and high 
religious feeling neell and experience its efficacy | 
in the latter. And for the hypochondriasis of * 
love it is. an infallible specific, and those who 
haye not recourse to it are wilful suicides. Yet 
it is a better preventive even than it is a cure; 
and to keep the mind well exercised, and the 
body activelyzengaged, is an effectual antidote | 
to the extravagances of sentiment, or the incon- 


8equences of romantic passion. 


Still, however silly sentimentalism may be, an 
attempt to reduce to cold calculation the warm 
affections of youth, ig*very unwise, as well as, 
for the most part, very futile. The follies of ro- 
mantic persons are often attributable. to such 
treatment. It is precisely the girl who has been 
daily 8chooled in less8ons of mere worldly pru- 
dence, —who has been told that love exists only 
in the reyeries of. poets, —and that it is highly ' 


indecorous and wrong eyer to entertain such a 


sentiment, who will listen to the first - fond tale, 
and will give away her heart to the first bold | 
bidder, and who will fancy that there can be no- 
thing 80 interesting and delightful as a descent | 
on a rope ladder, or a flight to the Tweed. Or 
if she is 80 credulous and s0 docile as to believe 
and follow her instructers, how certain are. they 
to render her unhappy! They will leadhertotake | 
the most important step in. liſe with the game in- . 
difference, and for the 8ame reasons, as she would | 
accept a partner or conclude a bargain; - andshe . 
will then have to experience all .the bitterness, ; 


: Sl "0" ROTOR that which unites those || 


ff | their hopes, their Joys, their prospects ;—which 
1 Winspires the weaker with affiance, the stronger 
Eyith sympathy, —which - becomes more pure, 


experienced ;—and which, looking beyond the 
_ Wnarrow span of this earthly existence, longs for 
_ Wits renewal in a brighter world ? And is there 
\ Many thing which can compensate for the want of 
1 W-uch a sentiment in woman ? She may amuse, 
1 Wor dazzle, or look pretty ; she may show off 
- Wvell in a drawing room, and gratify for a while 
the: vanity that selected her ; but her brilliancy 
cannot compensate for her different; ; nor can 
the inspire an exalted gentiment who is herself 
incapable of feeling it. What but love can dic- 
tate the amenities 80 essential to Pagtteſy: 20 
piness,—can excuse mutual*fauts,—can drive 
away dullness, and give interest to duty,—can 
lighten every burden, and enhance every pleas- 
ure—can 8weeten every thing bitter, and render 
more grateful every thing s8weet ? Love is in- 
deed the golden thread which imparts richness 
and value to the coarser woof—and happier, far 
happier are they, who, with love in their hearts, 
encounter many a shock, and cope with many a 
1 [{ftruggle, than they who, soured by mutual dis- 
\ Witeem, find even their luxurious indolence fa- 


tiguing, and their costly pleasures disappointing 
- Wand tasteless. 
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ALBUM TRIBUTES, —NO, 1V, 


TO THE OWNER, 


Original. 


Fairs lady ! life has many scenes, 
But, those of youth are brightest ; 
And, life throughout, has many cares, 

But, those of youth are lightest. 


Yb 


"Tis then the 8pirit laughs along, 
Where hope and pleasure lead it, 

And reads but joy within the path, 
Which fate may have decreed it. 


Ah, days of youth ! your bliss is bright ; 
At dawn of life we find ye,— 

And, though at last your joys may get, 
Ye leave their light behind ye ! 


hy « pr liſe of its 8oſtest charm, and |] . 
er loveliest attraction ? Is there any || 


more disinterested, more intense, the longer it is 


| 


who virtuously and truly love ;—which identifies || | 


'Fair lady ! thou art youthful now, .. 
. -But, youth is daily flying ; 

-,.; Its latest 8ene must ere long fade, 
js Like hues of sunset, dying, 


Yet, think not on it with regret, 
Nor let it cause you gorrow, 

For, though its times of joy may pass, 
'There comes a brighter morrow.— 


A day, when sin and death art noT,— 
When life, its light resumeth, 
And when a renovated youth, «aq 
In fadeless glory bloometh. m 
| D.'J. M. 
Westbrook, Me. 1836. 


THE VILLAGE ORPHANS, 


Original. 


Warren the depopulating pestilence 8wept the 
besom of destruction over our happy land, the 
parents of Edwin.and Sophia Howard, were a- 
mong._ the number of its victims. 'They lived in 
a small village, a short distance from the city of 
N——_ Edwin was a youth of nineteen, So- 
phia but a child. Never before had death en- 
tered their peaceful dwelling, nor aught OCCcur- 
red to mar the happiness of their quiet home. ; 
judge then, kind reader, what must have been 
their lonely and desolate feelings, when thus de- 
prived of their parents' watchful care. 'The fa- 
ther was suddenly attacked with the prevailing 
disease, and died a few hours after ; the mother 
gurvived only to close the eyes of her compan- 
ion, and give the parting blessing to her chil- 
dren. © Should Heaven spare your lives,” said 
the dying parent, * forsake not the home of your 
childhood ; remember what I have 80 often 
taught: you, that your heavenly Father loves all 
his ohildren, and 8till will watch over you when 
I am gone ; in the morning ask his protection, 
and at evenitg thank him for his kindness. You 
Edwin,” continued the mother, * are the eldest-; 
watch over the tender yeargfof Sophia, and be 
to her a father and a brother.* *I will,” said 
Edwin. 

For a time, business among all classes fs peo- 
ple was suspended; the prayers of the living 
were mingled with the groans of the dying ; 
tears watered the earth, and the sighs of the bro- 
ken hearted were borne onward by every breeze. 
Parents'were weeping ſor their children, children 
for their parents,-and the fond maiden who but 
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yester-eves was blest with smiles of her lover, ||t 


now beheld his manly form convulsed with ago- 
ny, and her own yielding to the ravages of the 
fatal disease. At length, the genius of the pes- 
tilence poured out his last vial of wrath. Peace 
once more Spread her bright wing over the earth, 
and the mourning inhabitants again quietly pur- 
sued the duties of life. | 
Edwin was true to his promise ; he provided a 
female teacher for his s8ister, and by his own in- 
nstry defrayed the expense of her education ; 
"attended school himself, and s800n acquired a 
fund of knowledge equal to any of his age. 
Years rolled on, and Sophia became a lovely 
and interesting girl ; she was not one that the 
world calls beautiful, yet there was an expres- 
810n of intelligence in her countenance, a grace- 
fulness in her deportment, which at once com- 
manded the respect, and gained the admiration 
of the beholder, Fondly attached to her broth- 
er, to whom 8he looked for counsel and protec- 
tion, she 80ught no other familiar companion, 
but contented and happy, she thought no- other 
being on earth could ever possess her affections. 
He was indeed worthy of her love ; to the nat- 
ural graces of his person, were added the charms 
of a superior mind, and a heart susceptible of 
all the finer feelings of our. nature. He was 
a constant hearer of the truth, and from the 
preaching of the word, and a careful examina- 
tion of the scriptures, he was led to embrace the 
doctrine of Universalism, and intended to spend 
his future life in advocating its glorious truth. 
Many, and happy were the hours they spent 
in contemplating the beauties of nature, and trac- 
ing the love of their Creator manifested in all his: 
works. But, alas ! how 800n is the happiness of 
mortals destroyed, and all their bright visions 
overshadowed with gloom. Intens@ application 
and study wore' down the manly frame of Edwin, 
and pale consumption fixed her hectic glow, 
where once bloomed' the roses of health and 
beauty ; his dark intelligent eyes, now lost their 
brightness, and wore: the glassy and unearthly 
lustre that is 80 8ure a 8ign of approaching death. 
. From the first hour of her brother's illness, So- 
phia could not be persuaded to leave him ; her 
ready hand seemed never weary of supplying all 
his wants, and when relief. from pain would per- 


mit, she read to him from his fayorite book; their 
family Bible. 


'g800n be unsealed by the reality. 


'w opt. and 
prayed for him whose life was dearer than her. 
own ; but prayers nor tears would not avail, fo 
the Pale King had marked the ſair youth ſor his 
victim. No murmuring - words were. known ty 
fall from Edwin's lips, but calm and resigned, he / 
was willing to live or to die. He 8eldom spoke 

to her of his death, for she answered him only 
with her tears, and his tender heart forbade hin 
to open the fountains of grief, that he knew mugt 


8lf, of all the wield devide, = —__. 


* 
A pleasant sabbath in 8ummer was, drawing 


to its close, when Edwin for the last time 8um- 
moned his feeble strength, and was seated by. 
the low window of their cottage *parlor. * $0- 
phia,” s8aid he, © come and sit. near me ; let ug 
once more look together "upon the” beauteoug, 
earth, ere my spirit shall take. its flight to a bet-" 
ter world, for 1 feel that I have but a few mo-. 
ments to stafi}} She obeyed. * See you you; 
glorious orb of day,” he continued, * as he calm-! 
ly sinks to rest amid the bright. clouds of the 
western sky ? Thus does the dying christian bid 
farewell to earth, and thus, my sister, let us pray 
that we. may leave this world.” | 
*O would to heaven,” said the weeping girl, | 
* that I could'die with thee! For why shouldl 
wish to live when thou art gone ? Who will care; 
for a lonely orphan ? O who can fill the place of 
my brother ?? 
_ © Heaven will send,you a protector,* said Ed- 
win, endeayoring to be, calm ; but he could nv 
longer tonceal his emotions. He clasped her. 
fondly in his arms, and the tears rolled down his: 
pallid cheeks, and mingled their crystal streams 
with the flood of his sister's affection. | 
He pressed her throbbing breast to his own 
chill bosom, and parting the silken hair from her 
forehead, sealed her fair brow with the last eartl- 
ly token of undying love ; then raising his elo- 
quent eyes to heaven, poured forth his inmos 
soul in prayer. For himself, he prayed as did: 
the Savior, © Father, if it be possible;-suffer this 
cup to pass from me ; neyertheless not my! 
will, but thine be done.* Then, as if strengtl- 
ened from above, he commended' his innocent 
charge to the Father of the fatherless, Sunk back | 
on his couch and expired. O could it possidl} ; 
'be death ? It surely was death, but here it was 


| divested of its terrors. 
Many long nights did the tender gil ns | 
like a ministering angel by the weary couch of | 


A heavenly smile - 8eemed reating upon ks 
parted lips, and the tones of his mugical yoict! 


had scarce died jon-t abatofbing air.; his thin, 
pale hands, were par>oFag folded upon his heart, 
and the last rays of the setting 8un' shed their 
soft light upon. his. marble features, and gave 
them. the charm. of | celestial beauty. - Sophia 
wept in all the bitterness of grief, her guardian, 


| her brother, her Edwin was no more ! Ah! who 


that has felt the utter hopelessness of that hour, 
when death robs us of our friends, would not give 
the wealth of worlds, could they once more hear 


them speak, and see them smile ! But reason at 


length resumes her 8way, and we. calmly think 
of the departed, and feel it were wrong to wish 
the pure gspirit's return. 

The Rev. Mr. B administered the words 
of consolation to the bereaved s1ister, and gorrow- 
ing friends who had. assembled to pay the last 
tribute of respect to.one. 80 dearly beloved. He 
chose for his text, the words which were spoken 
on a similar 'occagion by the mourner's Friend : 
* Thy brother shall rise agaan.”” And with that 
peculiar 8ympathy for which the preachers of our 
ſaith are distinguished, he led them to contem- 
plate, with the eye of faith, that happy world, 
where death, the last enemy, 8hall be destroyed; 
where tears shall: be wiped from all faces, and 
sorrow and sighing shall be known no more. 
The kind words of the preacher revived the 
drooping spirits. of Sophia, and she no. longer 
mourned without hope; though she felt the world, 
without her brother, would be dark and dreary, 
yet she fondly thought, that in Heaven, he would 
remember. his earthly Jove, and. 8till watch over 
and protect her. She 8aw the cold earth close 
over his. youthful ſorm, and 8he returned with a 
8ad heart to her lonely dwelling. There, in 
quiet geclusion, she passed the remaining days 
of 8ummer, and. each returning sabbath, as the 
tall church 8pire threw its lengthening shade 
over the monuments of the dead, she sought the 
grave of Edwin, and seated beneath the waving 
branches of the pensive cypress, communed with 
her God in spirit and in truth. 

The wild mirth of the gay and thoughtless 
passed her unheeded ; but the poor and discon- 
xolate, the 8ick, and the dying, found her a friend 
indeed ; and Sharing the grief of others, she 
found a relief to her own. 

It was now. near autumn. 
ed in the village, which baffled the skill of the 
residing physician, who, unwilling to lose his 
patients, gent to confer with an eminent gentle- 
man, from a neighboring town, by the name of 


Morton. He came, and, by means of big ” wa 
and exertions ,. many. were reatored to perfe _ eas | : 
health. Dr. Morton was a young man, appar- | 


A disease prevail- | 


ently about five and twenty years of age, of an 
engaging appearance, and 88ed a large 
share of that genuine politeness, which has. for 
its object the ease and happiness of all we meet. 
In his visits among the 8ick, he often heard. the 
name of Miss Howard spoken with great warmth 
and affection, particularly by a little boy by the 
name of Edwin, who was at that time in ll health; 
and being passionately fond of children, he often 
amused himself in asking him questions respect- 
ing the young lady, and listening to his artless 
replies. 

Dr. Morton called one morning to see his lit- 
tle patient, and found him quite recovered, and 
in fine spirits. * Look here,” said he, * see what 
a pretty flower Miss Howard brought me, she 
8aid it grew on Edwin's grave, and when I come 
down to see her, she will show me where they 
laid ham.” 

* Where does Miss Howard live,” said Mr. M. 
quite interested in his conversation.. * She hives 
in that little white house on the common, close 
by the big church, where I go to meeting.” 
*Ah! does she.*' And who do you mean by 
Edwin ?* *© Why, did'nt you know him ?* 8aid 
the little prattler ; © he was that pretty man that 
gave me my name, and used to. tell me. about 
heaven ; Sophia 8ays he has gone there now, 
and I must be her brother, and come and live 
with her ; I wish you would go too, Mr. M. I 
know you Chg love Sophia, she would be 80 
good. to you.” The artless description of little 
Edwin awakened the curiosity of the young phy- 
Sician, and he was glad of some excuse to intro- 
duce himself. *© I will carry you down to 8ee 
Sophia,” said he to little Edwin, © should you hike 
to ride in my gig ?* ©O Yes, if mother will let 
me go. I never rode in a gig in my life.” Mr. 
M. wrapped his cloak about the httle innocent, 
and they were s0on on their way to the cottage. 
Edwin was in fransports. _ © There ! there is 
Sophia's house !' he exclaimed, as they drove 
round the corner of the large church ; * ee 
what a pretty fence there is round it, and there 
is my bird too, Sophia says I may have that for 
mine; if I will live with her.* They rode up to 
the gate, and alighted from the carriage. Mr. 
Morton took Edwin in his arms, and walked. to 
the door ; a light rap announced a visiter, and 
they were s0on ushered in. 


,*Miss Howard, I believe?” said Mr. M., bow- | 


"ng respectfully, *I have taken the liberty to 
"call on you, to gratify my little - patient.” A 
glow - of confusion mantled her white brow, but 
she politely directed them to her parlor, and the 
next moment Edwin was in her arms. *Has my 
little brother come to hve with me now,” said 
she, kissing his 8oft cheek, * Not this time, but 
mother s8ays I may when I get well enough; 
you wont be lonesome any more then.” : 

* You seem quite alone,” said Mr. M., * yet I 
should think you had enjoyed 8ociety ; may 1 
know whom yon beautiful portrait represents ?? 
* It is the image of my departed brother,* she 
replied, with strong emotion, the tears trembling 
in her mild blue eyes. *© Has he come back a- 


gain ?* 8aid little Edwin, gazing at the picture. | 


*No my love, he will never come to see us again, 
but we shall go to him.* *©O yes, I remember 
now ; and you told me you would show me where 
he was laid ; when will you go, Sophia ?* © We 
will wait till you get rested.* The ride had wea- 
ried his delicate frame, and he 800n fell asleep in 
the arms of his lovely nurse.” © What an inter- 
esting child,” said Mr. M., as his eye fell upon 
the sleeping cherub ; *s0 sprightly, and affec- 
'tionate, one could hardly feel alone in his 8ocie- 
ty.* © He was a great favorite of my brother,” 
gaid Sophia, * and he 1s very dear to me; but 
gince his late illness, I have been obliged to dis- 
pense with company, and I fee] his loss very 
much.* * Happiness is not found in self contem- 
plation,* 8aid Mr. M. in a tone that bespoke a 
heart of 8ympathy, * and could we always enjoy 
the society of 80me kindred soul, life would be 
robbed of half its sorrows.* * It is truly 80,” said 
Sophia, © or could we always be resigned when 
they are taken from us ; 3 but human nature is 
weak, and it needs $ ome Superior power to 8us- 
tain it in the hour of trial”. The conversation 
lasted 8ome hours, much to the gratification of 
Mr. M., who thought of Miss Howard that the 
half. had not been told him ; 80 meek, 80 8ensi- 


ble, 80 everything we are apt to like in a young 
lady. | 


Little Edwin now awoke, and renewed his en- 
treaties for Sophia to go with him to the graye of 


her brother. It was but a Short distance, but 
Mr. M. kindly took him in his arms, and Sophia 
led the way. They passed through the gate of 
the churchyard, and walked with slow 8teps, till 
they reached a retired 8pot, where re 


remains of young Howard. A tall white rose- 


ammountenti@ tis head of the 
grave, for bers no ſriend'to erect one of * 
marble. Its blosgsoms had faded and fallen , even 
as the fair youth who slept beneath ; but the 
meek garden violet still bloomed' upon the vr. 
face of the humble mound, though 8omewhat | 
paler than when the balmy breath -of the row. 
shed its fragrance around it. Sophia #tooped to 
gather the flowers, and her tears fell fast upon 
them. Mr. M. stood by in silence, for he feared : 
to interrupt her 8acred grief. It is an excellent 
fashion, thought he, to ornament the graves of the 
departed with flowers, and these are a beautify] 
emblem of the gentle,being who kneels' beside 
them, He now remembered he once s8aw a fe- 
male form bending over a graye in that direction, 
as he rode along one 8abbath evening, but it 
800n vanished from his 8ight, and for the mo- 


| ment he half imagined that he had seen a vision; 


but it was no other than Sophia, who had come 
to pay her devotions at the shrine where repos- 
ed her dearest earthly treasure. 
They now returned to the orphan's cottage ; 
and as the morning was far advanced, and Mr, 
M: had many patients who till required his at- 
tention, he took his leave with regret. ©. When 
will my little brother come again??* said Sophia, 
as they parted. *I will come when Mr. M. will | 
bring me.* * With your permission, Miss Hoy- 
ard,* 8aid he, *©I should be very happy to call 
again.* She bowed her consent, and thanked 
him for his kindness ; not 8uspecting that he in- 
tended aught but a friendly visit. She sat down 
by the open window, and her eyes unconscious: | 
ly followed the path of the stranger. Itis a true 
saying, thought she, that * angels? visits are fey | 
and far between,” but they leave their remem- 
brance to cheer us, when the bright vision has 
flown. | 
But the visits of Mr. M. becans' more froqups | 
than 8he imagined ; and in due time he obtaified 
her consent to accompany him home. She nov 
became an amiable wife, and though her hus- | 
band possessed oaMcient wealth to PLeve! t.the 
necessity of her labor, till she was u dus 
and prudent. The grave of her bWther is not 
forsaken ; the generous man who has honored | 
her with his hand, has reared a marble monu- 
ment beside'the tall white rose tree.” Little Ed | 


| win is not forgotten-; and he says he shall cer | 


tainly live with Sophia now, - and learn to be a | 
 physician. * © _ THERESA. 
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e WM Craniry is one of the brightest. of the christian 


is its hallowed influence not only apon ourselves, 


e but upon all who are around us. , It 18 not a pas- 
0 I «ive, but an active principle—one that causes us 
n WF to pour out the tide of affection over guffering hu- 
d. 


manity, and to feel for the woes and wants of 
our kindred ; it inspires us with a lively interest 
in their welfare, and leads us to do all in our 
power to lighten the burdens of human existence. 
Hence, among the constellation. of the. christian 
virtues, its light. appears pre-eminently brilliant. 
And whoever is the most_ active, and successful 
in awakening the feelings. of charity, and thus 
causing the tide of sensibility' and affection to 
flow, and pervade g8ociety,. does the: most for the. 
advancement of religion, and the elevation and 
happiness of mankind. 

Paul says, that. * now abideth faith, hope, cha- 
rity, —these three ; but the greatest of these is 
| charity. Faith in the. gospel opens upon. our 
vision the glories of immortality, while we jour- 
ney in the vale of time ; and Hope gives us. an 
assurance of enjoying that. world of delight. 
Their influence, therefore, 18: more. passive and 
limited than that of charity ; and in_ themselves 
do not inspire that living interest for others? wel- 
fare which charity does, Some. professed chris- 
tians put their whole dependance for human ex- 
cellence, as well. as for future life, on the pos- 
8e8810n of faith. 'This they have valued as the 
chief end, aim, and excellence. of. man ; while 
charity, that living principle, which makes the 
80ul alive to the wants and woes of others, they 
have considered. of 8econdary. importance ; and 
accordingly haye considered those as possessing 
more moral excellence, and worthy of more es- 
teem, who possessed their faith, even when.their 
charnoiors were dextitute of charity, than those 
possessed, in an eminent degree, of charity, but 
deatitute bf their faith. 

Hope als, with many, holds a pre-eminence 
to charity. For how many, who when called to 
the bed of a dying friend, have watched in all 
the wildness of despair, to see if they could not 
catch gome look, or word, or token, that he had 
experienced and possessed a hope. Charity 
their friend -had always possessed; 'and it was a. 
virtue that lived, and breathed, and ever had an 
abiding place in his thoughts and feelings ;. but 


virtues. What distinguishes it above all others | 


this they valued as of gecondary importance; and 
therefore were in despair because they feared he 


had. not hope ! But the apostle placed charity 

aboye either faith- or hope, for the good reason, 

that it is the spirit' of christianity, and its influ- 

ence is the most hallowed and renovating. Its 
spirit on the hearts of the people; is like the soft - 
dewsiof heaven on the tender herb and flower of 
the field, distilling health and life. - It is a river 

of mercy and love which flows from the throne 
of God; and when once the heart is touched by 

that stream, it feels ; and those feelings thereby 

awakened, flow impartially to all, without dis- 
tinction of 8ect or rank. By this means, the 

8oul is made to possess, more perfectly, the im- 
age of God, by our being partakers in a measure 

of his spirit of loye and regard for his offspring. - 
Well, then, could the apostle say that * Charity 
is the bond. of perfectness.* For itfis that which 
binds 8ociety together. in the bonds of union and 
friendship. Charity is thus seen to be a perfect 
cure for almost every evil which disturbs socie- 
ty, and. embitters human life. Hatred, usvally 
produced by the indifference or foibles of ass0- 
ciates—envy stung by the.superiority or renown 
of others, would cower and die before the breath 
of this fair daughter of heaven. And all those 
evils which too often are-the bane of community, 
by dividing and rending it; asgunder, and which 
dry up the 8treams of felicity in the heart, as 
well as spread a shade of darkness oyer many of 
the most sunny spots in human existence, could 
all be done away, if the. spirit of charity were 
only universally cultivated and exercised. It.is 
the essence—the soul and body of the religion of 
Christ. And any religion, or system of faith, 
which does not, in its influence, tend to - inspire: 
this 8pirit of charity, can never confer any bene- 
fit on the world, or have any alliance with. the 
religion of Jesus. How much, then, does the 
happiness of individuals, as well as-the. peace 
and welfare of society, depend on the cultivation 
and exercise of this moral principle, We might 
fancy a state of 8ociety where this spirit of love, 

which © is the bond of perfectness,” would have 
its universal reign and preyalence—a sunny re- 
treat from the® coldness of this world, where in 
the bowers. of delight, with our friends whose 
hearts have been touched and refined by this ri- 
ver of life, we might pass existence in the full * 
Possession and reciprocity of this virtue, where 
the moral atmosphere would be as Soft and gen- . 


tle as that of Paradise, and. every zephyr that. 
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breathes around us would bear nothing but balm 
and health to our hearts. | But in the present 
state of human refinement, this is -not to be ex- 
pected. * Human nature has not risen to its per- 
fection. But the nearer mankind are made to 
approach to the full possession and exercise of 
this spirit, the greater and more hallowed is the 
scene of their enjoyment, and the nearer have 


they approximated towards that state of felicity, 
which they all desire, 


Hartlayd, 
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"REMARKS ON A COMMON INCIDENT. 
Original. 


©Dorgs Miss L attend dances?* inquired a 
young lady in a RECENOEIAY town, of her s818ter. 
*'Tobe sure, replied She ; ©s8he is a Universal- 
ist, and if they believe their preachers, they 
can dance, play, or commit any. other 8in, and 
it is all the same.” 

* Did you ever attend one of their meetings ?' 
asked a third person in hearing. * No, indeed,” 
replied the speaker ; © nor would any one that 


=p .. cares much what rank in 8ociety they hold ; and 


to judge of the small number that do attend in 
this place on the preaching of the Universalist 
doctrine, I could hardly call their as8emblies— 
meetings.” 

Though perhaps too young to offer advice, 
and unskilled in exhortation, yet I would address 
a few words to my youthful friends through the 
medium of this periodical. It is painful to hear 
remarks like those. quoted above, but if the 8oul 
is nerved with christian patience, we can hear 
= them calmly, though we do not admit the just- 
ness of 8uch charges. For who of us that pro- 
fess to'be Universalists, will allow that our en- 
joyment is the 'same, whether we walk in the 
miry path of transgression, or in the pleasant 
., one of virtue and rectitude ? Surely none ; but 

if any of us shall chance to join, at a proper 
time, the © lively dance, * certainly, I for one, can 
gee no harm in it. But let us 80 shape our 
course as to give our accusers no _occasion to 
gay, that we look with approval on 8ome other 
practices which they are pleased to call, honest- 


Iy perhaps, but little worse ; such as rioting, | 
gambling, and intemperance, which, 1 am very || 


8orry to 8ay, are too common around us ; and if 
a friend of ours whom we esteem, has been 
drawn unawares into the practice of any 
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6 _ | 
above vices, let us firsf by kinditess wr peroue- 
810n, 8trive to reclaim him, V: if it is in vain, 1 
then indeed shall we be under the necessity, in 
justice to ourselyes, of letting him look elze. 
where for companions and” as8ociates ; unleys + 
perchance, he | already bound to us by ties 80 | 
tender, that we can never cease to persuade, 

I would now say 8omething in reference to the _ 
meeting 8poken of in the commencement of this | 
communication. Let us not sacrifice our faith 
at the shrine of popularity, but attend the meet- | 
ing that gives us satisfaction and peace, when. 
there 1s one, if there are but three persons as- 
sembled, and if it 8hould rain a little, no matter. 
Even if the popular objection were true, that 
* there is not an eloquent or gifted speaker in the 
order,” it should not discourage us: we ought 
rather to look at the sentiment,than the manner in 
which it is defended ; although I acknowledge it 
is more gratifying to hear what we beheve to be 
the truth, eloquently proclaimed, than to listen 
to a long 8tory, about the preaching of our neigh- - 
bors, who honestly differ from us in opinion. As 
long as we believe in the cheering sentiment that 
there will eventually *be an end of sin '—that 
we s8hall all meet in * an house not made with 
hands'—s0 Tong let us hear it promulgated. If, | 
by 80 doing, or by believing that too many will : 
be saved at last, we'occasionally miss of a place 
in a fashionable party, it should be nothing, to 
acting the part of a hypocrite in a matter of 0 
much 1mportance. 

Above all, we should put on charity, and I will 
add, candor, Many of the young ladies who 
talk to me of the danger I am in, I do gincerely_ 
love. Yes, their guileless hearts are ever inter- 
ested in what they regard as truth, and I am_ 
charitable enough to think, that it is purely for 
my good, that they warn me to flee from the | 
wrath to come. It is my prayer, that their faith | 
may be changed for a better and broader one; | 
and one means to do it is for us who have the 
better ſaith, to practise the doctrine we p reach. _ 

: AGNEs. 


Woodstock, Vt. 
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THE INFANT'S RETURN HOME. 
Original. 


The poetic lines which follow, were forwarded us by tho 


father of the infant on whose degth vey woes; Gomoeee 
they came to us'too late to ;notics, as he reques 


of the || month, but we insert them in this number with deep 8: a ] 
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pathy for his' Jovs. By the note'appended to the | 


from the bereaved parents. Ere the birth of the second, 
the first died 3 the gecond-lived but/a few weeks; the third 


half a year, Mournful indeed must be the hearts of the pa- 
rents, but there is brightness amid their gloom—there i is joy 
amid their sorrow, in the thought, that * it #s well? with 
their children”; and as their treaswre is'm heaven, may their 
| hearts be there/also. - Said the beloved Jesus, * Suffer little 
children to come-unto me, and forbid them not; for of 8uch 
is the kingdom of heaven.” Ep. 


ON THE DEATH OF FRANCES HARVEY. 


FAREWELL thou loved and last s8weet child, 
Most fondly cherished one; 

We give thee back to God, whose love 

For thee, exceeds our own. 


'Tis not for THEE we breathe the sigh, 
Or drop affection's tear ; 

For happier far, thou art in heaven, 
Than when 80journing here. 


'Tis rather for ourselves we mourn, 
For what we *ve lost in thee ; 

The dear delights, the hallowed bliss, 
Of thy sweet company. 


How fair the picture fancy drew 

' Upon her brightning page, 
Of thee dear Frances, on through life 
From infancy to age. 


In childhood's bright and sunny hour, 
We saw. thee full of play ; 

Thy joyous heart and prattling tongue, 
Made life sweet pass away. 


In youth we saw thy maiden heart 
With every beauty bright ; 
Through life the centre, of our joy 8, 
The spring of our delight. 


But this dear bright illusive spell, 
Is broken, and we see, 


In glorious faith, thy spirit gone | 


To join the happy three. 


Like them thou wast but briefly spared, 
Thy parents? hearts to cheer ; 

But one by one, in infancy, 

Gone to an heavenly Sphere. 


| Farewell, sweet cherubs of our hearts, 
Till God shall call us home ; 
When we $hall meet no more to part, 
Where pains can never come. 


Stafford, Conn, - 
ROO” 22d line, 3d Page of this No., for” *bluey' 


J, H. W. 


lines we learn, that"yovR infant children have been taken 


but 8ixteen months, and the fourth remained with them but 
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| anticipate, and” repel objections, which  impos- | 


THE MIRACLE ON THE BLIND MAN, 
Original. 


Jon ix..11: *He answered and 8aid, A man that is 
called Jesus made clay, and anointed mine eyes, and aid 
unto me, Go to the pool of Siloam and.wash ; and I wert 
and washed, and I received sight.” 


Jesvs in one of his pilgrimages met a man who 
had been .blind from his. birth, he had com- 
passion on him, anointed his eyes, sent him to 
wash at the pool of Siloam ; and the man went, 
and returned s8eeing.” As he rejoicingly pursued 
his way home, his neighbors met him, and said, 
* Is not this he that sat and begged .? Some 8aid, 
This is he ; others said, He is hke him ; but he 
said, I am he.* They then enquired, © How 
were thine eyes opened? He answered and 
said, A man that is called Jesus made clay, and 
anointed mine eyes, and said unto me, Go to the 
pool of Siloam and wash ; and I went and wash- 
ed, and received sight.' _ | 

We have referred to this benevolent act of 
Jesus in order to make some remarks on the mi- 
racles by him performed, and show the internal 
evidence of the truth of the narrative of the cure 
of the blind man. This is one of the most a8ton- 
ishing of the miracles on record, and to substan- 
tiate the truth of it gives us a powerful prepos- 
8ession in favor of the others, and strengthens 
our conviction that Jesus was indeed the Son of 
God with power. 

When persons give themselves up to the work 
of conjuring up the maryellous, they are ex- 
tremely prone to run into the wilds of extrava- 
gance, and it is nearly impossible for them to 
keep clear of incansistencies, and all appearance 
of falsehood and deception. The artless simpli- 
city, and consigteney, of the Evangeliats' narra- 
tives, persuades the candid mind much in favor 
of their truth—of their being historic, records of 
plain matter off fact occurrences ; and the more 
they are studied the more convinced are we that 


|] honesty held the pen while truth dictated. 


One fact which we have often been reminded 
of, and which is important to be conaidered, is, 


there is not the least indication in the gospel re- 


cords, of a degire to guard against objections — 
the relations are told in a style that intimates a 
full conviction on the part of the writers of the 
truth of what they have written, and with the 
undaunted consciougness of honesty they have 
set forth the Savior's works in simplicity, and 
boldness, without betraying the least desire to 
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ture is eager to do, and which often leads to the | 
detection"of the fraud, 

Nothing would serve to raise more speedily 
our 8uspicion of the incorrectness of the Evan- 
gelists* relations in reference to miracles, than 
to perceive an air of distrust cast over them, and 
find them at every turn anticipating objections, 
and proscribing antidotes for the doubts of their 
readers, The thief fears an officer of justice in 
the rustling of every bush, and the har alike 
trembles lest some incautious word should betray 
him, and he be condemned out of his own mouth. 

But the miracles of the New Testament are 
not recorded by distrustſul hands—they bear on 
the face of them an evidence of their truth, and 
there is not connected with them a single cir- 
cumstance that can excite jealousy in any ra- 
tional mind. With truth's free hand they are 
sketched, and are s8uch works of power as calm 
reason must regard well suited to attest the di- 
vinity of the doer's misslon, and therefore well 
might Jesus 8ay to the unbeheving and perverse 
Jews—* The works that I do bear witness of me, 
that the Father hath s|ent me. 
that I am in the Father, and the Father in me ; 
or else believe me for the very works” sake.” 

The internal evidence for the christian mira- 
cles is with us the most acceptable, and strong- 
est ; by this evidence we mean, the evident gen- 
uineness, honesty, and veracity, that is borne on 
the very features of the relations, and stamps the 
records with the marks of truth. And the force 
of these remarks we think will be made apparent 
when we critically examine the record of the 
cure of "the man who was blind ſrom his birth, 
and show how naturally, how like an eye wit- 
ness, how like an honest and unexaggerating 
man, the beloved John has told the story of the 
mighty and benevolent cure. 

We shall notice the relation in detail, and 
therefore go back to the opening of this history, 
noticing how naturally is the first incident—* As 
Jesus passed by, he 8aw a man,who was bliad 
from his birth. And his disciples asked him, 
Saying, Who did sin, this man, or his parents, 
that he was born blind? Jesus answered, Nei- 
ther has this man sinned, nor his parents; but 
that the works of God should be made manifest 
in him. I must work the works of him that sent 
me, while it is day ; the night cometh when no 
man can work. As long as I am in the world, I 
am the light of the world,” 

The qa of the disciples as to the cauge 


© Believe me. 
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notions. of those times respecting the imagined 
transmigration of gouls ; - 8ome believed that. 


persons were punished in this tate of existency , 


| of the man's. blindness, aroge. 


for the 8ins they committed while in a former | 


body, and hence arose. the question, Is the blind- | 
ness of this man to be attributed to. 8ins commit. 
ted in a pre-existent state ?.. Or, to the iniquity 
of his parents thus-visited on the child? 

The Savior set the seal to the absurdity of - 
this doctrine, by declaring that the blindness was 
neither to be. attributed to the 8in of the man, or 
his parents, but to the ordination of Divine Pro. * 
vidence, and was to be made a means to mani- | 
fest the glory of God, and to show that he was 
the light of the moral world who could remove the 
deep darkness from the eyes of the physical man, 

There was native majesty, and commanding 
authority, in the declaration—* As long as I an 
in the world, I am the light of the world.” And 
as the duty, if we may 80 speak, of the sun is 
to dispense light and heat everywhere, 80. was it 
the business of Jesus to. improve every opportu- | 
nity that was offered him' to. make known the 
truth that he is light to the mind, and grateful. 
warmth to the heart—he was to work the works 
of God, and make the grievous affliction. of this 
humble man redound to the Father's glory. 

After Jesus had spoken these few words, we 
are told—he took a portion of moist clay, withit 
he anointed the eyes of the man, and bade him 
wash in the pool of Siloam. He went thither, 
and returned 8eeing. 'This manner of procedure, 
80 8imple and unostentatious, forbids the thought 
of its being the act of an impostor ; mystery is 
the grand resort of imposture, but plain dealing 
is the characteristic of truth; and the openness 
of the performance of this miracle speaks much 
for the candor of the Savior, and that he was | 
conscious of the power given him of the Father | 
to cure the man. | 


As the means used were the most simple im- 
aginable, the great result appears the more as | 
tonishing ; out of the mouth of babes, God hath 
ordained strength ; and feeble instruments i | 
his hands oft-times perform mighty works, The : 
81mplicity of the means used made it evident that 
the divine energy effected the cure, and the bid- | 
ding him .go to the waters of Siloam to wash, | 
proves that there was no juggling about the bu; 
8iness—no connection of the persons, and there. 


fore miraculous power alone effected the wolr. 


drous cure. 


© But now we come to the most interesting%part 
of the subject ; but let us here remark as we go 
along, that the Evangelists do not indulge in one 
expression of panegyric on' the performance of 
this mighty work, but as simple relators of the 
occurrence leave the story to speak for itself—to 
appeal with its own silent eloquence to every 
feeling heart, and with true sublimity to raise 
the mind to God, and cause it to acknowledge 
that the image of the beneyolence of the invisi- 
| ble God 8hone forth in heavenly beauty in his 
adorable Son—the Father inspired the pity that 
caused the Son to be merciful toward helpless 
man, O why then should we doubt the continu- 
ance of his loving kindness and tender compas- 
sion toward man—why should we set bounds to 
the mercy of God ? Ono; we will not, for well 
the pious poet cries— 
©'The rains and dews in all their store, 
Drenching the pastures o'er and o'er, 


Are not 80 copious as that grace 
Which sanctifies, and gaves our race.” 


To return ;—The recovered man leaves the 
blessed Physician, and returns home ; but ere 
he reaches there, he is accosted by some who 
knew him when a blind beggar ; and the record 
of the conversation which then occurred is most 
vivid, natural, and minute—* the transitions in 
the dialogue are rapid and abrupt, as they usu- 
ally are, on 8ubjects which provoke minutene 
of examination, and excite the impatience 
contradiction, ? 

The historian ' continues — © 'The neighbors, 

WH therefore, . and they which before had seen him 
WH that was blind, said,-Is not this he that 'sat and 

begged ? Some on This is he ; others: s8aid, 

He is like him ; but he said, I am he.' This 
relation is very natural, and it would seem that 
the privileged man in the pride of his gratitude 
was jealous of any doubts respecting his being 
the person whom God had kindly visited, and 
though mean his former condition in life, yet he 
would declare the name of Jesus, and that there 
is mercy for the poorest—* I am he'—I am he 
that was the poor®blind beggar that sat, and 
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those kim known him, told them how he was 
cured, and that the doer was a man called Jesus. 
ith the impatience of intense curiosity they 


not.” But the multitude could'n not ſorm opinions 
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ried out—* Where is he? He said I know: 


[for themselves—they had too long wv | My 


rulers dictated. They must therefore'c 

man to the Pharisees—to the envious, haughty, 
and zevere pharisees, and if they decided that 
Beelzebub- wrought the deed, then it must be 80. 
How few honest, independent thinkers have 
breathed, or do breathe in our world! Too 
prone are the great majority to follow something 
else than the dictates of an enlightened con- 
8clence—go with the multitude to do evil, rather 
than with the few to do good. 

The miracle was performed on the sabbath 
day, and after being informed of this we are told 
that the Pharisees proceeded to examine him 
that aforetime was blind. They also asked how 
he received sight, and he answered as before, 
attributing the cure to Jesus ; then © said 8ome 
of the Pharisees, This man is not of God, be- 
cause he keepeth not the sabbath day. Others 
said, How can a man that is a sinner do s8uch 
miracles? And there was a division amongst 
them.*' The blind aforetime declared his con- 
viction that he that cured him was a. prophet ; 
but the Jews would not all believe that he was 
born blind till they called his parents and ques- 
tioned them. 

* And they asked them, 8aying, Is this your 
z0n, who ye say was born blind ? how then doth 
he now see? His parents answered them and 
'8aid, We know that this is our son, and that he 
was born blind ; but by what means he now 
geeth, we know not ; or who hath opened his 
eyes, we know not ; he is of age ; ask him ; he 
Shall speak for himself.* This is all perfectly 
natural, and the reason why the parents were 80 
Short in their answers is apparent by what is 8aid 
immediately after—* These words spake his pa- 
rents, because they feared the Jews ; for the. 
Jews had agreed already, that if any man did 
confess that he was Christ, he should be put out 
of the synagogue. Therefore said his parents, 
He is of age ; ask him.” 

The validity of a miracle could not be more 
thoroughly questioned and sifted than this ; and 
none more eager to prove the claim visionary, 
than the Jews ; but yet we find them complete- 
ly baffled whichever way they turn. Threats 
could not intimidate the ' person benefited, and 


the parents were too honest to lie, and too fear- 


ſal to contend ; hence their words were few, and 
again the gon was called to Speak, but Still © 
was the same. 


ise I ne know that this man is a sinner.” No 
better proof'is needed than these words to prove 
that the Pharisees felt completely non-plussed— 
baffled on every side ;. for want of argument they 
flew to the common defence—barefaced asser- 
tion—* we know that this man 18 a 8mner;? like 
the bold, but weak, opposers of Universalism, 
when entirely bankrupt in argument, their strong 
hold is assertion—we know the doctrine 1s false 
and sinful, Such conduct is as foolish as the at- 
tempt of the man who strove to get behind his 
own backward shadow 1n order to get into the 
shade. 

The enemies of the miracle knew not what to 
do now—they feared to let the man depart to 
publish the gure more widely, and as the last re- 
gort they undertook to brow-beat him, as some 
zealous counsellors will bluster away at a wit- 
ness whose testimony they do not like. © Then 
8aid they to him again, How did he to thee ? 
how opened he thine eyes ? He answered them, 
I have told you already, and ye did not hear ; 
wherefore would ye hear it again ? will ye also 
be his disciples ?* 'Tormented by their buffetings 
the poor man became incensed, and replied to 
_ them in a manner that grated harshly on the ears 
of the proud and self wise, and self righteous 
Pharisees ; the sarcastic insinuation of—* W4ll 
ye also be his disciples ?? was enough to arguse 


to the low business of reviling, aye, the proud 
Pharisee reviled the humble beggar ; s8ays. the 
historian—* Then they reviled him, and said, 
Thou art his disciple ; but we are Moses* digci- 
ples. We know that God s8pake unto Moses ; 
as for this fellow, we know not from whence he 
18, 

This was enough to arouse all within the hon- 
est breast of the poor man, and he boldly repli- 
ed—* Why herein is a marvellous thing, that ye 
know not from whence he. is, and yet he hath 
opened mine eyes! Now we know that God 
heareth not sinners ; but if any man be a Wwor- 
ghipper of God, and doeth his will, him he hear- 
eth. Since the world began was it not heard 
that any man opened the eyes of one that was. 
born blind. If this man were not of God, he 
could do nothing.* Then in rage and fury the 
Jews answered him —* Thou wast altogether 
born in sins, and dost thou teach us ? And ney 
cast ham out.” 

How admirably is the he of these transac- 


Baid they unto, him, * Give (Fod the!) 


| 


1 


[10 life—the productions of the enith ihe 
yances of art, the improvements of 8cience, tho 


poor man, from mortification to rage, and fron . 
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tiong. Ras, and how natural. is the. wank 1 
tions ſrom one state. of feeling to. another, ws. 
manifested by the Pharisees; with all their eral, 
cunning, blustering, and falsehood, they are, dri-, 
ven by the ungwerving honesty of a. grateſy. 


rage to violence. * And they cast him out.” 4 
noble way truly to get rid of unpleasant truth— 
spurn_it as loathsome, and declare themselye, 
the only wise of earth. | 

We cannot meditate on the narrative of this | 
great and beneyolent miracle without feeling our | 
faith strengthen in the divinity of Christ's mis. 
sjion—that he was the Son of God, and exhibited | 
to us the compassion of the infinite Father. And 
how full of moral instruction is the record of this 
miracle. The constant adherence to the simple 
truth, of the poor man—his gratitude in defent. 
ing the character of Jesus, and his courage to 
withstand the overbearing austerity of the Phar- ' 
isees, are worthy of imitation ; and from him we 
learn how honesty finally triumphs over deceit, | 
craſt, and falsehood ; and we. are cautioned to 
keep the law of truth upon our lips, lest we find 
ourselves in as unenviable a predicament as the 
vanquished Pharisees were placedin. 

And while we think of the light that Jesus' 
power poured on the eyes of the born blind, let 
us remember with gratitude the illumination of 
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| the mental sight by the power of Jesus' truth— 
the angry hate of the Jews, and they descended'| We 
the soaring+s0ul for sublime and heavenly flights: 


nrotng of those glorious hopes that feed 


* He came from thickest films of vice 
'To clear the mental ray ; 
And on the eye oppress'd with night, 
To pour celestial day.? 


Jesus is declared to be to the moral world, | 
what the gun is to the material universe—its 
light; and dark must be the mind that is sbut 
out ſrom the illumination of the gogpel of a 
world's salvation ! What to him is all the bright- 
ness and beauty. of creation—the sublimity and 
loveliness of the heavens and the earth---what | 
are the best glories of nature to him but the | 
mere”* accidental combinations of matte without | 
intended arrangement, and without design 
end ?* But when we regard the many; blessing 


sweets of knowledge, the delights of home,. the : 
11Joys of friendship, and the sympathies of love;—. 
when all these are viewed as the gifts of. patsr: | 


# 


n wisdom, how:much more FO”... PE ars the 
emotions excited in the breast, than -when' like 
the fool the heart 'says :'* There is' no God'?” 

+ Well hath it been obzerved : ©'The veriest 
trifle is endeared to us, whenit is the gift of 
friendship ; and when all the comforts the chris- 
tian enjoys.are traced up to the Giver of * every 
good and perfect gift,” how additionally 8weet is 
the enjoyment of them, and how greatly aug- 
mented* is their yalue. What words can fully 
express the delight with which a review of the 
mercies of God has thrilled through the soul, 

when it has responded to the language. of the 
grateful Ps8almist : * What shall I render unto 
the Lord for all his benefits toward me ?* 'The 
gifts of nature, and the wonders of the fair crea- 
tion, must necessarily loge a great portion of 
their value, amd their highest power of produc- 
ing happiness, when a beneficent and eyer glo- 
rious Creator 18 not acknowledged.” 

And can it be that the heart of intellectual 
man can throw from itself the conviction that 
there is a presiding Divinity, and cherish that 
wildest of wild imaginations, that this fair and 
beautiful world 1s without a Father ; that men 
are like bubbles on the sea of time, 80on to be 


F: 
o 
L 


/ 


oblivion. 

O far blinder—more dark [his vision ; whose 
mental ray is clouded by 8uch a dogma, than th 
eye of the man born blind ; and if on the eart 
there treads one we sincerely pity, it is him bn 
whose intellectual sight the light of immortality 
has neyer shone—to whom. the bright glories 
above, and the beauteous earth beneath, and the 
high aspirations of the #oul, have never brought 
asurances of the Father, but who lives * with- 
out God and without hope in the world.” 

But when the gentle spirit of christianity has 
removed the darkness from he mental eye, and 
the heart is washed pure from all unbelief in. the 
living waters of the fountain of divine truth, then 
doth all creation wear a brighter beauty, and the 
acknowledgment made—* this I know, that 
whereas 1 gw oy now I see,” #- 


lu glorious 3 is the ray 
| : that ak; our {0 day ; 


y—= TR woe 
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Tis this that makes our earth a heaven. 


% 


t ig the golden sun above, 
And beautiful the flowers that bloom ; - 
And Mi is joy, and'alll is love, © 


REO anon are Bins. 


» 


broken and 8wept away by the dark wayes of 


*s 


Then he ever present, Divinity: is ſelt th 
erently acknowledged ; proofs/of his Fg 
adorable attributes,,are found j in ever yoplant 
springs from the earth, ang flower that decks! the, 

verdant grove; in, the animating .splendor of 


| day, and in the quiet and [beautiful stars that 


look. down from their high home to, cheer the 
gloom of night ; and wherever we turn our eye 
of obgervation, there we find testimonies of his 
presence and skill, and that his beneficent provi- 
dence 1s constantly directed to produce the glo- 
rious result of his dispensations—the happiness 
of: the great. family of man. 

There. are enjoyments which are common to 
atheists as to the christian, but every joy the 
christian feels is heightened by a charm of which 
the atheist knows not ; what to the ghristian are. 
the manifestations of Infinite Loye, are to the 
atheist but the-mere result of chance—the pro- 
duction of a combination of fortuitous circum- 
stances, 

And when bending over the grave of the Ds 
loved dead, memory roams back to the days of, 
affection and; gladness which were Spent in the 
Society of those who sleep, then it is that the 
comfortless power of atheism is felt by the be- 
reaved and mourning heart ; but the christian 
can look: up and be glad even in that solemn 


hour, for ſar beyond the trials and grieſs of earth, 
there is a fairer world of light and loveliness, 


[and he regards the dead as the recipients of the 


pare delights of the eternal city of creation's 
God—there affection will regain her lost jewels, 
and love know not of bereavement. 

O that the light of this truth were mote pow- 
erful on our minds, and, would that.it might. dis- 
Sipate all darknoek from nar mantel eye, that we 
might be children. of light indeed. May the eyes 
of our understanding be enlightened ; and the + 
God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 
glory, give unto us the spirit of wisdom, and rey- 
elation in the knowledge of him, that we may 
ever walk as children of the Gay, hating moral 
darkness. BF. 

East Cambridge. 


EXTRACT. 


Tarr are two kinds of love that are felt in the 
heart of every pure an@ refined female. Her 


first plays around her in her young days, as 


bright and as changing as the hues of a summer 
ky. 


The second comes only in her riper years, 


rn he begins to forget the follies and play 


hoy Irs”: of girlhood. It chastens and 8oſtens her 

ef ves a charm to every word she ut- 
Yor "ntilves, and every picture of her imagina- 
tion. It is embodied with her dearest and most 
cherished thoughts, but rarely escapes in words 
from her lip. It is not changeable, but is as un- 
alterable 'as the everlasting pillars of the unj- 
verse. The first is the love of the girl, but the 
8econd the love of the woman. 'The one is eva- 
nescent as a blush, the other as lasting as the 
color of the eye,, 'The Iatter begins where the 
former ends, thol2h the one may be the precur- 
gor of the other. It is possible for the first to 
exist without the second, and the second often 
exists inthe heart where the first never had a 
place. The one originates with the fancy and 
imagination, the other 1s deep rooted in the heart. 
Poets call one the tender passion, but the world 
acknowledges the other as unalterable affection. 


dt. 


THE DEATRLESS CHARM, 


Original. 


Know ye what time Death sleeps ? 
*Tis not when Spring unfolds; her buds, 
Nor Autumn wakes her crystal floods, 

Nor when the wild wind 8weeps ; 

Tis not at morning's golden hour, 
| Nor when th& evening shuts the flower, 
And night her vigil keeps. 


Ah !*no ; he is abroad 
Amo the opening flowers of spring, 
And when the autumn breezes fling 
Oer earth a golden shroud ; 
He rides upon the morning EW 
When evening comes, the tyrant's there— 
Cruel, and cold, and proud. 


Know ye what charm he spares ? 
"Tis not the wild rose of the vale, 
Nor 8weet exotic, meek and pale— 
Little for these he cares ; 
*Tis not the pearl-cloud*s roseate flush, 
*Tis not the bright-eyed maiden's blush, 
Tis not the 8mile she wears. 
_ | 
The fragile wild rose fades, 
The fair exotic droops and dies ; 
And from the cloud the rose tint flies, 
- Whene'ex his touchFnyades, 
The blush—the 8mile—gq pass 
Sadly, at his approach, retrea 
To undiscovered shades. : 


'every thing #he does, to every play of| 


| Death hever elegps on ali? Re ot. 
While one lone pulse is left to beat, 
Or one oft voice, in-music sweet, 
Discourses gentle mirth, 
The tyrant {bis vigil keep !. 
But ah ! *twill be n1s time to sleep, 
At man's immortal birth ?! 


A dark and endless sleep 
Is thine, O death ! but every chain 
That binds thy victims, shall in yain 
Its captive strive to keep. 
The flowers that drooped on earth, will find 
A bower in heaven, where, safely shrined, 
No breath of thine can creep. 


« 


One charm thou passest by, 
Thou 8poiler of the s8weet and fair ! 
And that is fondly treasured, where 

"Twill never fade or die. 

A poor and weak one till thou art, 
Without this charm—the wEAaLTH OF HEART— 
The treasure of the sky ! 


S. C. E. 


CONVERSATION WITH THE DEPARTED, 
Original. 


RryorrT 8ays, that one class of christians pretend 


that they can hold communion with the spirits of : 
their departed friends. Whether this be true or 


| not, we'shall not here pretend to determine. We | 
[know that the founder of the sect of Swedenbor- 


gians, taught, that in the year 1743, the Lord 
appeared personally to him, and placed him in 
communion with the spiritual world, and contin- 
ed this fayor until his last book was wrote, and 
his followers belieye it was continued until the 
day of his death. -I doubt the correctness of 
this, though T am not disposed to call Sweder- | 
borg a hypocrite. And it is not my intention, in 
this article, to examine and discuss the question, | 
whether we can hold intercourse with thos | 
friends who haye gone down to the shades of the. 
tomb. There is one way, in which we ca. 
speak with the dead, and they with us; and that 
is, through the medium of their works, Yr. 


wriffngs. Heb. xi. 2. T1 Vas rea Jing fe , 


zince, the account given by the indiyvitluaFabo! 
named, of” a conversation' which he hel 

Luther, "Calvin, and Melancthon—inh ; 
entitled the *True Christian Religion.” #3 "Ant the 
thought suggested. itself to me, that a eapvers® 
tion with some of the departed w yorthies, 
be profitable. With: this in view, Home: down, 
and gave myself up to deep thought, and wp 


my 


poged myself to bg in conversation a i. in- 


ken 8inee the world began, relative | to the. 8alva- 


habitants of the-world of spirits.' I do-not 8tate, 
kind reader, that I actually conyersed with the 
departed spirits—O no—I only imagined it; 2, 
_n my imagination, the spirits of many. of the 
aricients flitted before me, - and | I inquired . of 


them concerning those-good reports they receiy- 


ed through faith, respecting the restitution. of all || 
things—the gospel promiges—and. the reconcili-|| 


ation of all things to God. They explained 
scripture with scripture—and I was madeto see, 
that prediction tallied with: accomplishment, and 
that a spirit of love, and universal benevolence, 
characterized all their words. | I wished to hear 
from 8ome one about thoge plain words of scrip- 
ture, which reveal the reign, of grace, and point 
out the extent of the-reign of in, . While this 
desire worked in my 8oul, and I was about to 
exclaim, *O that I could hear some one, who 
was a believer in endless wo, now offer an opin- 
10n upon the work of grace,” an aged man rose 
up before me, . whose appearance commanded 
reverence, and whose countenance beamed with 
intelligence. After a moment's pause, I knew 
the figure to be that of Dr. Adam Clarke. We 
greeted each other as friends, and the following 
conversation ensued. I inquired thus : 

* Dr., what is your opinion of the restitution of 
all things, which God hath spoken by the mouth 
of all his holy prophets since the world began ?? 

He replied : © You will find my opinion clear- 
ly expressed in my comments on that pas8age, in 
these words, viz. :.** As the word restitution is 
connected with, which God hath spoken by. the 
mouth of all his holy- prophets, it must mean the 
accomplishment of all the: prophecies and promi- 
8s, contained in the Old Testament relative to 
the kingdom of. Christ upon earth ; the whole 
reign, of grace, from the ascension of our. Lord 
till his,,coming again, for all these things have 
the holy prophets s8poken ; and as the grace of 
the gospel was intended to destroy the reign "of 
81n, it is represented as restoring all things, de- 
stroying the bad state, and establishing the good; 
taking the kingdom out of the hands of 8m and 
Satan, and putting it into those of righteousness 
and truth. This is done in every believing 80ul; 
allthings a are restored to their primitiv@order, The 
man | loyes God with all his heart, 8oul, mind and 
ength, and his neighbor as himself ; and thus, 
all things, of which. the holy prophets bave spo- 


and when OY a oth becomes pate, - 
8criptures s8eem to intimate that it will, then all 
things will be restored inthe TOE; gense of that 
term.” ? TD 

*Well hs; Deans! _d I, Fperat is Wa 
zalism.” He smiled, and. 8aid :; © This is what 
you call Universahsm—but I call it—The goape! 
of Christ.” 

*Ah, I see Doctor ; we differ only in the 
me." 

He continued : © I have some remarks full as 
congenial with your feelings, if not more 80 than 
these. 'They may be found in my comments on 
Rom. v. 21. 1in the following words, viz. : ©* That 
as.8in hath reigned unto death.” As extensively, 
as deeply, as universally, as 8m, whether imply- 
ing the act of transgre3sion, .or the/impure prin- 
ciple from which,the act proceeds, or both ;— 
hath reigned, subjected the whole earth and all 
its inhabitants ; the whole s0ul, and all its pow- 
ers and faculties, unto death | temporal, 'of the 
body, spiritual, of the soul, and eternal of both ; 
even 80, as extensively, deeply, and universally, 
might grace reign, filling the whole earth, and 
pervading, purifying, and refining the whole ooul; 
through rightdodbeds, through this doctringy of 
free salvation, by the blood of the Lamb, and by 
the principle of holiness transſused.through the 
soul by the Holy Ghost ; unto eternal life, the 
proper object of an immortal Spirit's hope, the 
only sphere where the human intellect can' rest, 
and be happy in the place and state where God 
is; where he is seen as he is; and where he 
can be enjoyed without interruption in an eter- 
nal progression of knowledge and beatitude ;' by 
Jesus Christ our Lord, as the cause of our: sal- . 
vation, the means by which it is. communicated, 
and the 8ource whence it springs. Thus we find, 
that the salvation ſrom 8in here, is as extensive 
and complete as the guilt and contamination of 
sn ; Death is conquered, Hell disappointed, the 
Devil confounded, and Sin totally destroyed. 
Here is glorying, to Him that loved us, and 
washed us ſrom our sins in his own blood, and 
hag made us kings and priests to God and his 
Father, be glory and dominion, forever and ever. 
Amen ! Hallelujah ! The Lord,God ownipotent 
reigneth ! "Amen, and Amen.” " 

© Good, good ! '' zaid I ; *©that is 8ound doe- 
trine. That is puro#Universaliam.” "If your 
brethren . 8hould hear you repeat such words, 
they would profiounce you a rank heretic.- _ 


tion of any , goul, Ir | ACC mpals ( d 1 in. this cage ; z 


They almost discard your commentary now, 


PS DORr Wy 
be 
| * ( 


wy those offensiye words are found 
there,” | oF 

Ab? 8aid he, * that is bebttive they have not 
grown in grace, and in the knowledge of Christ. 
They.will come into the light. by and by—they 
will throw off their mental fetters after a while, 


and come to the enjoytnent of the whole TRY | 
it is in Jesus.' + Jan 
I was\ about to make some further cold dignity. As mother, as wiſe, as sister, as friend, 


|[she exerts a refining, a zoftening, an all power- 


in the form of a reply, and proposed s 

other questions, when a tick from the fire 
fell upon the hearth, and aroused me from my 
reverie ; and Fperceived that my conversation 
with Dr. Clark, was'altogether imaginary. ' And 
80 I believe concerning the conversation Swe- 
denborg held with angels, and the spirits of those 
with whom he pretended he had conversed much. 
He had a powerful imagination, and this ran 
away with him. And I beheve the same con- 
cerning all those who profess to hold eommunion 
with the beings of another world. Do not you 
think the same, gentle reader ? D.'D. 8. 

, Portland, Me. 
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© ' THE SPHERE OF WOMAN, 
Original. 


Woman seems to be out of her proper place, 
when $he leaves the quiet of domestic life, and 
stands ſorth upon the stage of public action, to 
play beſore the gazing multitude, a conspicuous 
part in the world's great drama. 
thing revolting to refined humanity, it is to be- 
hold a being whom God has 80 delicately organ- 
ized, that modesty, diffidence, and even shrink- 
ing timidity, foxm the most pleasing qualities and 
the highest graces of her nature ; assuming:s8ta- 
tiong in 8ociety, which require those masculine 
qualities of mind, energy, firmness, decision and 
boldness. Such a spectacle is as painful to the 
8oul, as it would be to contemplate a fragile Co- 
rinthian#eolumn, supporting upon its capital, a 
massive 'Tuscan pediment. For woman to take 
an active part in the affairs of government, or to 
interfere directly 1 in any public concerns, is 80 
manifestly improper and repulsive, that it is a 
matter of astonishment that even one* could be 
found receiving countenance and Support in an 
enlightened community. ,, 

Civilization, ohriatinntty and. common Senge 
have, long ago, assigned to woman the station 


* Mrs. Frances Wright Darusmont. 


If there be any | 


«te toute occupy: | Man is lord 'of this _ 


creation'; and he must and ought to rule'it. He 
is fitted, both physically and mentally'to' buffet | 
the angry billows of political life; or to engage 1 
with propriety and advantage' in religious con- | 
troversy. or ſorensic debate. But this is not the 


Sphere for woman; Woman has another place, 


one which she is able'to fill with «becoming 


ful influenge over the other sex. | And this influ- 
ence is not-confined to the family fireside, nor is 
it limited to'the 8ocial circle. It is perceived, 
and felt, and known, and appreciated, where she 
herself should never be 8een—in the concerns 
of public life, 'and the nation's political institu- 
tions. The statesmen who sit down to Uraft a 
form of government for a nation, will infuse into 
its,constitution something of their own spirit, and 
impress upon it the character of their own minds, 
But who will undertake to measure the amount 
of influence which the mothers, the companions, 
or the gisters, or all combined, have exerted in 
forming the characters of these very men ? The 
testimony of distinguished legislators, of magis- | 
trates, of men of letters, is harmonious and une- 
quivocal in ascribing to mothers egpecially, the 
honor of forming, to a very considerable degree, 
their mild and amiable qualities. Here then is 
the s8phere of woman's action ; and zurely it 1s 
wide enough to afford full scope to all her facul- 
ties. Let her govern the world if she will, but 
let her do it by these indirect nieans'; that is, 
by cultivating, refining and christianizing man. 
Let her be ambitious. | But her ambition 8hould 
be circumscribed 'by the circle of domestic life 
and 8ocial intercourse. Let her excel in litera- 
ture ; let her master the sciences. But inst 
upon applying both; exchasively, to the deyelope- 
ment and: cultivation of man's highest and best 
faculties. | 
The dawn of the age of chivalry was the com- 
mencement of a new era for woman. Then, her | 
smiles were Sought and won by noble deeds and } 
daring *exploits. 'Then, the * pomp and circum- 


stance of war” were first arrayed for her to sanc- 


tion and Weuee: She did approve, and war 
became n less cruel, but more honorable and 
more glorious. 


Xie age has dawned. ..'Fhe 4 
tilt and Jourhament, have. ceaged, for woman '/ 
|| kled front was Fen xd. 2 þ 


hy "Y a {tation a every | 


* % ; 


and*moves; and” "has's' be 


way fitted to her nature and eapneity, *o: the 
welfare of society, and conducive to'the good of 
the world. Let not modern reformers attempt a 
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Jews. - Chirist -desires that they. would. come. to 


change. D. B. H, || gave through his instructions, Had: they come 
hiny; in return, that life immortal, which-is/to-be 

CHRIST THE LIFE, _ _ 

Original. 4 * -g v "ous yn. eng $* A 

Fwhich, while on. earth, Jesus desired themg'to 


Tzar the Scriptures, and even Christ himself, 
bear testimony of him as the life, is @&ſact indis- 
putable in itself. *I am,” says Jesus, © the way, 
the truth, and the life.” And John observes, 
concerning him, * In him was life; and the life 
was the light of men:* And in every attribute 
ascribed to Jesus, none. is more essential*and im- 
portant than that which we are WY about to 
consider ; and the chief aim and tendency of 
these remarks, will be to ascertain, within'a brief 
compazs, wherein he is the life, and for how 
many. - | 

Jegus' distinguishes between himself, as we 
Life, and the words of truth which he promul- 
gated to mankind, as life. He indeed, in' the 
course of 'his'conversations with his disciples, 
makes mention of both himself; and' the words 
which he spake; as life. 'In'addition to the pas- 
8ages quoted above, which refer egspecially to 
himself®personally, the following will verify the 
Statement just made—* The words which I speak 
to you, they are life.” His instructions, in their 
reception into the human heart, aroused/i from 
what may be called the death 'of ignorance and 
error ; they shed abroad: upon the mind the light 
of truth divine, and called its powers, quickened 
under their influences, to the dawning and glo- 
rious light of Hope and Faith. | 

On one occasion, Christ represented to the 
Jews, who were unconvicted' by all the argu- 
ments he 'brought to substantiate the truth he 
taught, "the reason of their determined unbelief. 
He #ajd-—* Ye will not come/to me that ye might 
have " life!* This circumstance and expression, 
are geized upon by the opponents of universal 
grace and holiness, as affording an incontestable 
argument against the doctrine which teaches 
Su8h zentiments. But in indulging themselves 
the objection which' is founded 'fpon this pas- 
8886, Such persons forget, or neglect to bear in 
"mind, the distinguisNing ſeature between Christ 


as the Jif —and' his words as life. It was evi- 
dently'the life which his words affords, of -whiſth 


% 


possess. What was'thisliſe ?  Answer, the life 
Which he attributed to his words. The hfe 
which animated the heart, and quickened the 
feelings ;- of which the unbeheving Jews were 
void, because they received them not. 

But, when the Savior sþeaks of himsgl as the 
life, we understand him as referring to something 
different from what he expresses, when he as- 
serts that the words which he 8poke are hfe. 
And we are necessarily obliged 80to do, because 
we do not, nor does anywone 8uppose that the 
gospel which Jesus proclaimed to man, igto raise 
him from the dead. The words which Christ 
preached, were nothing more than a statement of 
his mission, and its'end, which he, and.not they, 
are to accomplish. Curisr is © The L.amaor 
Gopy wHIcH TAKETH AWAY THE SIN "OF THI 
woRLD,* and not his words, nor @ belief in them. 


It cannot be said; that the word of Christ has 


© risen from the dead, and become the first fruits 
of them that slept.* ' No. | The Seriptures inform 
us, that * Now is Christ risen from the dead,” 
and become the first fruit. The word of Christ 
may bring life to the mind, by informing it con- 
cerning that glorious event, but we depend upon 
Christ alone, to redeem us 'from the power of 


death, and.revive us after the singilitude of his _ 


own glorious resurrection.  And;/this.is wherein 
the Savior may be gaid to be theLIFE. | 
It is now our province to inquire for how ma- 
ny Christ is theylife. There are many who sup= 
pose, that thaugh.all will be raised, only a. por- 
tion will be raised to the life, or the 81 
the life of Christ. | Now, th& Myior, as referving 
to himself as the life, undoubtedly speaks of that 
life which was exemplified in himself at the res- 
urrection. _ To ascertain, then, the extent of the 
blessings of that life, we have only to-consult the 


{authority of the blessed Jesus himself, and the 


matter is at dhce made plain. On one occasion, 
sSeaking of himself as the bread of life, be said 
to the Jews : © Moses gave you not that bread 


from heaven, but my Father giveth you that bread | 
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| Christ-spake, when be addreased the impenitent 


tude of 


Ha "x58 
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from heaven, for the bread of God is he,” who | 


cometh down from heaven, and giveth life Unto 
the world. And-in the immediate connection'of 
the preceding, he adds : © For came down from 
heaven' not.'to do my own will, but"the will of 
him that 8ent me. And this is the Father's will, 


who hath sent 
up again at the last day.” 


that celebrated and important passage, which 
reads/ thus : © The Father loveth 'the Son, and 
hath given all things into his hands.* Panl ob- 
gerves also, that |* the head of every man 1s 
Christ.*' And speaking to the Romans of Christ 
as the life, 
ed that the offence might abound; but where sin 
abounded, grace did much more abound. 'That, 
as 8in hath reigned unto death, even 80 might 
grace reign through righteousness unto eternal 
life, by Jesus Christ -gur Lord.” 

Such,is the cheering testimony of Scripture, 
in relation to Christ as' the life ; -and may the 
reader be enabled to profit by it, to the peace of 
393 heart, and a compliance with the exhortation 
of. the apostle to the Gentiles, to © be steadſast 
RE, immoyable, always abounding in the,' work 
of the Lord ;* knowing, moreoyer, that * this 
corruptible must put, on incorruption, and this 


mortal must put on immortality. So when this | 


corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and 
this mortal shall have put on immortality, shall 
be brought to pass the Saying, that is written— 


Death is 8wallowed up in victory.* »Þ. 8. m. 
Westbrook, Me. 
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* LOOK NOT, UPON THE WINE WHEN IT 1S RED." 


* 
Original. 


On ! touch not the lip to the ruby wine, 
Though its bubbles bright in the goblet shine, 
And theAight of pleasure my seem to 8wim 
In the 8parkles thabſrise to its crystal brim. 


Oh ! ! let not thine eyes Wes its witching 8mile ; 
There % a Serpents 8ting ih its winning wile ; 
Thongh to taste the tempter bright lips may part, 
It will Surely lead to g broken heart. 


Though the bowl is wreathed 1; ih ine is BOMF/da 
And the loyed are pledged round ro ive board, 
Though 1 with wits light flashes, and mirthful ; 800g, 


: 
Yet oth "I 8tep, and the.gunken eye, $64 
Have followed the fefister's reyelry ; 


And the pale wife mourns o'er. her love "A 
But her kind warning voice is heeded not. 


'There is one who says, © 'The wine maketh glad 1 


, that of all which he'hath giv+| ' 
en me, I hoot "iſ nothing, but should raise-it|| 
And in view- of this]| 


WIL «1 


wy Then tarry tho riot ax-the rosy wine, 
will: of the Father, Jesus vbserves farther, in| 


he adds—# Moreover, the law gnter-| 


But his head is heavy, his 80ul is 8ad ; 4 
Awhile he watched the red poison's play, | 
Then tasted 6 draught, and was led astray. 


"Though the light of joy in the goblet shine; - 
It will lure thee on to a wretched lot ! 
Beware of the wine-cup ! Oh ! taste it not. 


M. A, D, 


Hartford, Conn. 
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TO ELMIRA, 
Original. 
RxgsPECTED SISTER : 'The time once was, when 


we lived in the same town, and frequently walk- 
ed in company to the same houge- of God. 'Those 


[were days of pure delight, and to-me of unparal- 


leled enjoyment. Long: shall I cherish a recol- 
lection of that time and/place, when -and where | 
first commenced my. ministerial. labors, and of | 
those friends, . whose love and liberality I 8 
richly shared. Many were the scehes connect- 
ed with my brief but happy stay in' the. pleasant 
town of F., which will ever tend to prolbng my 
attachments to the 8ociety and poaple, with which 
I particularly mingled. 


Notwithstanding the prevalence of those rough 
easterly winds—the alternate fog and sunshine— | 
the cold and deep snowed winters—the numer- 
ous and horrible pits of miry clay, yet there 1s a 
loveliness  resting upon: that region, which has 
fairly wedded'my affections thereto, not easily to 
be displaced. Had I but known the fact, those 
were 8ome of my best days on earth, how muck 
more peace and-satisſaction might I have enjoy- 
ell. But like all other men, I suffered the pres- . 
ent to pass unimproved, in hopes to receiyg. more | 
pleasure in the future. Oft did "I build thoss | 
airy "castles of delight, which many. others have : 
formed of future bliss, and alas, as frequently 
been subjected to. mortification and  disappaint- | 
ment. How little do we appreciate present bles- 
Sings. We vuffer to-day? to, fly from; us us | 


. 


heeded/and unenjoyed, in expectation of arriving | 


at ' 80mething. more. Pleasing. and substantial. to- 1 


Tums BY er r flies __ ins festive throng,— 


morrow ; not considering that to-morrow never 4 


cones. 


\In/ this respect there is an opportunit) 


oy 
for great and beneficial improvement naw all 
classes of people. | ; 

Since my departure from your vicinity, vari- 
ous changes have taken place. Some with whom 
WH it was my fond pleasure to associate, have re- 
\ W- moved to different and distant parts of the coun- 

W try, and others have taken their long farewell of 
' earth, and gone home to heaven. Among the 
latter class may be reckoned your "fiend—my 
relative—the father of my companion in life. 
He suffered much from&hat flattering but fatal 
disease, which preyed upon his vitalg, and at last 
produced death. His faith continued unwaver- 
ing to the final vibrationwst the pendulum of life. 
No cloud intervened between his 8oul an& im- 
mortal Jays. But with full confidence in the 
proſhises of God, that all sinful intelligen&es will 
be purified and made endlessly happy, he resign- 
ed his spirit into the hands of Infinite Love, 
whose immutable will it is, to have * all then to 
be 8aved, and come unto the kgowledge of the 
truth.” F 

It affords me inexpressible joy to know, that 
you continue to hold fast that profession of faith, 
which you have received from the Savior, and 
wherein you can rejoice © with joy unspeakable, 
and full of glory.” Through all the walks of 
human life, ybu find your religious sentiments a 
source of great consolation and delight. 'The 
power of true faith exemplifies itself, in that 


_ © It adds new charms to earthly bliss, 
And saves us from its 8nares ; 
Its aid in every duty brings, 
And 8oftens all our cares. 

Na | 

While it unveils celestial worlds, 
Where &geathless pleasures reign ; 
And bids us s8eek our portion there, 
Nor bids us 8eek in vain.” 


_ %W _— nad —_— 


I need not enlazge upon. this subject as I well 


ed with the doctrine of universal grace, or the 
Influences of gospel tuath, than yourself. 

O that I might hear of the prospefity of the 
cause of truth in yous# place, exceeding that of 
former days. If the prospect is however not 80 
flattering at the present time, as might be wish- 
ed at home, let the joful fact-that heavenly light 


| tify and encourage you, and. the worthy gisters 
of the same faith, that live around you, Be as- 


know, that but few persons are better acquaint-- 


is fast spreading in every direction abroad, gra-| 


” 
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Converts are - daily multiplying, and the truth is 
conftantly and powerfully progressing in all 
parts of the United States. : .- * 

, Permit me to add a few words concerning the 
importance and weight of female fluence in 
advancing the cause of universal peace and sal- 
vation. By a well directed effoxt on the part-of 
the female community in behalf of the docirine 
of boundless love, which is dear to theig hearts, 


result. The co-operation of the gentler sex in 
the work of extending a knowledge of the truth, 

is abgolutely essential to its progperity and final 
triumph. Error has long been. 
female. class of community, and even the awful 
dogma of endless misery. has found fayor and af- 
fection among the ladies. On the 8ideFf truth, 

it would be 'pleasant to see the fair portion of 80- 
ciety. warmly engaged—exercising a degree. of 
interest and zeal becoming the modesty. of their 
ex, and the value of the cause. | 

These. broken remarks I have presumed to 
gubmit for th@ perusal 'of one, by whom 1 doubt 
not they will be received with the same kind 
feelings with which they are offered. 'They are 
degigned particularly to show, that on my part 
there is no disposition that old acquaintanceship 
should be lost through the lapse of time, . and 
multiplicity of events; It is my wish to hold in 
8acred remembrance the good friends of former 
days, and to forgive all injuries received, accor- 
ding to the principles of the new and better dis- 
pensation. 

In. short, we sball always find it for our aca 
to do untg otheray as we would wish to be done 
by, and with our faith and hope to exercise that 
charity which- thinketh no evil, but hopeth. all 
things, endureth all things, and rgjoiceth always 
1a tlie truth. *_ 


| With sentiments of the bighest esteem, I 8ub- 


geribe my_y, yours in the faith of the gospel, . 
k | A.A.F. 
Hinghatn, Mass. +» ” ' ® : 
6. 
'* REMEMBER ME WHEN THQU hert INTO ThY 
KINGDOM,” 


Original. 


Taz Omnipotence of Virtue; its triumph oyer 
every outward W©l; its independence of circum- 
stances; and its majesty in the hour of human 


8ured that Universalizm is more rapidly pervad- 
ing the world now, than at. any former. period. 


4 


Scene of T— Christ. But, not only: do we 
" there gee what virtue can do for the sufferer him- 


incalculable benefit to the- world. would be the 


ly digplayed in the dying 


gelf — we also mark the influence which: at 1s 
capable. of  exercising over others. BehMd a 
man without hore, almost without ' the necessa- 
ries of life—a man who *©© had not where'to lay 
his head, ”#forsaken in his extremity by his most 
zealous followers—dragged amid the hisses and 
-execrations of all Judea'to the place: of public 
execution—loaded with odium—accused of blas- 
phemy + whipped and spit upon — and finally 
nailed to the cross like a common felon! Behold 
that man, thus trampled upon, despised, degrad- 
ed and forsaken, addressed by a penitent smner, 
like a God—* Remember me when thou" comest 
into thy king lom?”®” 

It is in vain that men try to obscure the bright- 
ness of virtue. ** Wisdom is justified of her 
children.” Load her with chains—tie the child 
of truth to the stake and heap faggots upon his 
burning frame—a voice comes forth rom the 
8moke of his earthly torment that penetrates'the 
80ul, that reaches the conscience, and fearfully 
avenges his wrongs. Let the good man be bow- 
ed to the dast with poverty; let the brand of the 
tyrant hew him to the earth&—a spirit comes forth 
from his ashes—his tomb becomes an altar—a 
gerpent crawls from his Sepulchre, and fast@ns 
its fangs on the heart of his persecutor. 'The 
man of the world, whose heart is estranged from 
g00d; who is bound up in his earthly pogsses- 
Si0ns; who has stifled the still 8mall voice within 
him; ' who moves through the gilded ranks of 
80ciety in guilty splendor, although he may seem 
to despise the humble follower of Christ, al 
though he may mock at the very idea of laying 
up treasure in Heaven, yet” fees the emptiness 
of 8ublunary emjoyments, his pleasures pall on 
his appetite; he feels” his own guilt and unwor- 
thiness; atid M8 he looks upon the humble Christ- 


1an 8weetly s8 alfimbering on his bed of straw, his | 


heart's 8ecret homag@ is not withheld—the'proud 
curling lip 'expresses not his inmost thoughts, 


for a language somewhat similgr to that uttered || 
by the thief on the crogyy guishes involuntarily 


from his bosolp®< Remember me when thou 
comest into thy kingdgm? ”” 

The majesty of virtge, though seen in the 
humblest sphere, is irresisfible, and attracts the 
regpect'of all ranks and conditions of men The 
wasteful libertine: may choose or his associatss 
those who, like himself, Hays mokey: ke 
in idle pleasures/ and, in. debauchery 
the hand of misfortunc 
sorrow' comes to 'his door—when he needs' 


is > laid upon him—when ||. 
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hiriond, he seeks the good man's aid— T 
desires to entrust another with. his- inrah 1 
Seeks the man of integrity. ' The hollow friend. 
ships of the. unprincipled, he bas learned to. e. | 
timate as they deserve;. and he. flies: from, his 
gummer' friends to.8helter himself under the ni Vines. 
of the unpretending; Christian, // 

Mark the proud Infidel. He glories in his | 
strength—In the power of his' towering intellect, 
Knowledge has unfolded to him her golden gates, | 
He has borne | away the treasures of Apollo, | 
The lore. gf ancient sages—the wisdom of deep ' 
philosophers—the conglomerated intelligence of : 
ages have poured thay deep streams into his | 
bosom. Armed with worldly wisdom, he- goes 
forth: to pluck down the walls:.of the New Jery, | 
salem# He triumphs -in the: wonder and adihire- / 
tion which are bestowed upon his genius and his | 
learrfing. -. But. these fading glories 800n' loge 
their value. He discovers that ** the wisdom of | 
the world is foglishness with-God,?” He has fed 
upon husks. The tower whigh he has buildel * 
lacks the power of rising to Heaven, for it is_ 
based -upon the Earth, and there is conſusio | 
among (the builders. Then the humble Nazs | 
rene is remembered—the crucified Sayior is ad- 
dregsed in heartfelt gincerity—** Remember me 
|when thou comest into thy kingddtn.” 

ESKA, 


THE HEART'S HOME. 
Original. 


O ! what is home without the loves 
To whom our hearts would cling, | 

W hose 8miles of 8weet affection'oft 
Joy's 8ftinbeams o'er us fling— 

And light the gloomy brow of care, 
And cheer the weary mind, 

And give relief from many woes 
That dark the RT bind. 


Hemel is not - where og littering ghow.. 
Of y alth and pride made, . 

And W ere the Ward of f foative cheer 
With luxuries is 147; hu 

And many gathered i in with TR” 
'To quaff the ruby wine,— 

But noxe is where-the Os is it 
Whose- heart is: holy thine. 


I tell thee, Friend, and tell thee. true,— 
"There are moro happy homes | 
Beneath the low y cottage Et: 


And never lived a bappier goul 

' Than he who thus did ing, 

As he pursued his homeward Path, 
Like bird on joyful wing ;— 


SONG, 
I cannot call my gentle one 
To halls of pride and tate; 
Wealth is not mine, and I must own 
That humble is my fate. 
But while we both have 8weet content, 
And both 8hall faithful prove, 
We shall enjoy to full extent 
The bliss of wedded love. 


Think not that they are yet alone, 
Who wealth and titles claim, _ 
Around whose path are gaily strewn 
The flowers of fleeting fame ; 

For there are riches of the heart, 
And wealth of mind, worth. more 

Than all that fortune can impart, 
From out 40k, bounteous, store. 

E. Cambridge. *. 


EVIDENCES OF MAN'S FUTURE EXISTENCE. 


NO. 11. (CONTINUED. ) 


Original. 


Is the former part of this article, it was. shown 
that the doctrine of man's future existence is and 
has been'universally believed by mankind in all 
ages of the world, and among all nations and 
tribes of men, even to those most debased by 
ignorance and vice. And it was argued, that 
this fact could be accounted for only on the 
Supposition that it was the truth, We now pro- 
pose to take one more view of this circumstance. 
The belief of an hereafter existence, in every 
age has been the basis of many of the most he- 
roic actions, and the parent of 8ome of the geub- 
limest virtues. It has encouraged and strength- 
ened men to resist temptation, and induced them 
to sacrifice their present, their individual inter- 
ests, to promote the gaod and happiness of man- 
kind. It was this belief that induced the \philo- 
zopher Socrates to prefer death to being guilty 
of a dishonorable action. It was this too, which 
induced the Christian Martyrs to choose death 
rather than renounce their religion. © It was this 
which induced. Demosthenes, when advised to 
perform a dishonorable action to save his life, to 
reply, © God forbid, that after I have heard Xen- 

crates and Plato discourse' 80 divinely on- the 
ity .of the. goul, I should prefer:a lifs.of 


FIR ad: NE to an honorable Jeath. * 


| Under its influence men * have! faced | dar 


and persecutions in every 8h; 6 they have « 
dured cruel mockings, scourgih * , bonds 
imprisonments ;* they have triumph he 

torments of the rack, 

flames ; they have surme ſounted every olbathiels i in 
their benevolent exertions to communicate bles- 
sings to their fellow men ; they have braved the 


fury of the raging elements, traversed sea and 


land, and pushed their way to distant barbarous 
climes, in order to point out to their benighted 


inhabitants the path that leads tojet ernal life.*f 
A belief in future existetieahas comforted 


men under the awful weight of hay and 


deaths, when they have seen their earthly goods 


snatched away, and been called tolay their near- 
est and dearest friends in the grave, It has 
calmed their minds amid the most fearful dan- 


| gers, and prepared them to meet death, clad in 
ſ'all his terrors, with perfect composure and. 8e- 


renity of 8oul. It has nerved men's souls to pass 
through the severest trials with calmness and re- 
8ignation. In one word, there is no truth which 
has exerted 8uch a contfoling influence over 
mankind, and especially. the virtuous and good, 
as the belief of an existence after the dissolution 
of the body. | 

I 8uppose every man who. believes in the ex- 
istence of God, believes he is supremely good, 


and maintains a governing influence over the 


world, either \mediately. or immediately. Now if 
the belief of future existence is all a dream, a 
phantom, a fiction, a mere figment of the brain, 
how are we. to reconcile it with the divine char- 
acter ? If God is a Father ; if he is good, wise, 
Just and righteous, can any rational man beheve 
he would permit a falsehood to be the moving 
cause of the greatest and best deeds ever per- 

y man—the sublimest acts and most 

Ittves? Yea, more ; that us should use 

y belief to inspire men with the loftiest 
zentiments,.. and move them to the most divine 


virtues ? I it the characteristic of a righteous 


being to use falsehood to induce men to do good? 
Would a g6od God permit a world of rational 
beings forever to remain under the influence of 
a lie, and use this as the most powerful incentive 
to the faithful discharge of their duties to one 
another, to philanthropic exertion, to 8elf-denial 


M. Rollins? Ancieut Hitory, Vol. $, 236. Dick's Futurs 
State, p. 30. 


+ Dick. ibid, 


and gelf-sacrifice to promote others good, as is| 


the fact with this belief ? 


Who is. thefe, if he believed the stroke of 
_ death would amnihilate his whole being, zoul and | 
body, 'that would risk his life to promote others | 


good ? Who would spend his liſe in toil and ef- 
fort to benefit mankind, were they merely the 
children of a day, and the stroke of death would 
put an end to all his and their enjoyments ? Who 
that entertained such views of human destiny, 
but would turn traitor, knave, and resort to any 
means, no matter how base, mean, wicked, shame- 
ful and vile, which would prolong his being and 
the physical gpje oxments of earth ? The number 
I am persuaded 


I would be few. Hence most of 
those who have denied a future state, have con- 
8idered any thing lawful which would afford phy- 
8ical pleagures. 

What immense benefits then, does the belief 
in an hereafter existence confer. upon our- world! 
W hat blessings has it showered upon the human 
race! How has it exalted and dignified human 
nature, and elevated the character of mankind ! 
What benevolent exertions has it called forth, 
and how has it dried the widow's tears, and fed 
her famishing children ! How has it cheered the 


believing 80ul under the ills of life, and what an: 


interest it has made man feel in his fellow man ! 
There is nothing great and good, but that it has 
dignified and adyanced by its life-giving ener- 
gies. And yet, there are men who would have 
us believe, that a doctrine which has and is con- 
ſerring all these blessings upon our race; and is 
the great thing that keeps our race from 8inking 
to a level, or beneath the brute that perisheth, is 
all a phantom, a cunningly devised fable ! That 
God uses a base falsehood, to inspire man with 
noble sentiments, and urge him on in the most 
heroic, self-denying and beneyolent exertions ! 
Away with such folly, such impiety ! Such sen- 
timents are as absurd and ridiculous as they are 
impious. So sure as there is a God, who is our 
Father in heaven, 80 sure is there *life in death.” 


; D. FORBES. 
Norridgewock, Nov. 1836, 


ERRATUM in latin quotation on page. 211, line 6, for 


* ferruquinea,” read ferruginea ; fiſth line, for cyividiaque,” 
read virtdigsque. 


REL1G10N. 
awa 
alted in man. . He who possesses it, logks . 
| world with an increase of admiration—# 'L 
elf glowing with a renovated love to | 


| Take away religion, and you take 


THE UNIVERSALIST p 


1|me.* The angel touched. me; my terrectrit 


the foundation of much that is noble and ex- 


Ti Follow | light through the fields of ether. 


creatures—and at once pr oe the: Invisible 


and all pervading power of th E 


| ——_— 


THOU WAST NOT, THERE; | by 

Original. ce 

I M1N6LED.in the festive throng, "R 

Where music's voice, and choral song thi 

Told of the happy hour; ele 

But while none knew of feelings sad, bu 

| And every heart around was glad, Wy 

Mine bowed to gorrow's power ; oo 

Nor musie, 8ong, nor feast were dear, ; 

For thou, Zuleika, was not there. bf 

I left them for the open air, in; 

While Cynthia shone 8upremely fair . th 

Upon her azure throne ; th 

But while o'er hill, and glassy streams, | - 

She shed her brilliant silver beams, 2 

Her 8weetest s8mile was gone ; 

| And gone the beauties onee I'd seen, th 

For oh ! thou was not with me then, | oh 

| ar 

I wandered home ; came to my room, he 

O'er all things there, a shade of gloom th 
Seemed spread by grief*s own hand ; 

And till my heart was ill at ease, 

For een my books did fail to please,— = 

That 80cial, dear loved band ; Tt 

It was not HoME ; the falling tear CC 

Told simple truth—snE 1s NOT HERE * ﬆt: 

Then did I feel-—80 feel I now, = 

That *tis thy 8mile alone can throw h 

Joy on each passing scene ; . 

For when thou*rt near, my panting breast wy 

Is calmed and quieted to rest,— re 

_. All is again serene; i 

And when in heayen, my joy most dear el 
Will be to sx8y—Y xs, THOU ART HERE! 

| SELIM. 

C al 

m 

: W 

THE PALACE OF MIRACLES. hi 


BY EMMA WILLARD. 


DovsTs arose, and darkened my soul-:—W hy, 
if there is a God, does he not maniſest himsel 
to the senses of his intelligent creatures ? 

A 8udden night invested me. A form, | beav 
tiful in angelic radiance, broke the: gloom and 
8tood before me. © Mortal ! the Highest rogers 
thee with pity, because thy mind, though dari 
and erring, is yet thirsting for truth. Poly 


gubstance changed, and as he REY I ger 
rose, and, enveloped in a cloud, floated with 


; "*P e 
At length 'we descended, —__ | gran 10+ 
" returned, and es aa cloud was | ng WW 


* 
"71 


cent saloon ; I looked imploringly to my guide. 
* Hashem,” jnid he, ©I understand thy thought ; 
though wouldst be forever free from the heavy 
clay, which fetters and confines thee to the earth; 
but the angel of death can alone give thee per- 
manent deliverance, and invest thee with that 
unknown 8enge resembling sight, by which thou 
wilt one day understand the world of 8pirits, and 
perceive the constant presence of the all-pervad- 
ing, ever-active, and ever-bountiful God, But 
thou 8halt be made to know that He is present, 
though thou seest Him not. None but He can 
know thy 8ecret thoughts, and no other can ac- 
complish thy secret will on the things around 
thee : yet for a season He will show thee his 
presence by this token. Whatever is within or 
around the spacious palace where we stand, will 
be made by him to minister to thee according to 
thy desires,” 

While he was yet speaking, a strain of soft 
and tender music arose from a harp beside me. 
It was a parting 8ong connected with tender re- 
collections ; and as I had looked upon the in- 
s:rument, I had involuntarily thought of its notes 
and wished to hear them, and now they came 
forth from the vibrating chords of the untouched 
harp in all their 8weetness. Why is this? I 
asked—who has moved these unintelligent strings 
responsive to my will. * It is God,* he rephed. 
: bs is the token that he gives thee of his pres- 
ence.? 

Overpowered by deep emotions of contrition 
and gratitude, T fell prostrate ; I poured forth 
my s80ul in prayer, knowing that God, indeed, 
was with me, though mine eyes could not” behold 
him. All Ak might I have remained in this 
delightful trance of deyotion, but my  con- 
ductor bade me stand upon my feet. © Thou 
hast well done,” said he, * to offer up. thy humble 
adorations ; . but that completed, ever think how 
thou mayest please and honor Him, by following 
His: Suggestions, and acting the part which in 
His wise plays He assigns to thee.” 

1 arose,—yet ere I left the saloon.of the mu- 
sical \ingtruments, I looked-upon a majestic or- 


Joyſul praise.. The keys moved, and sent forth 
my raptures in grand. expressive music, 

My conductor next led me. to a splendid gal- 
lery of paintings. Such was their exquisite- ex- 


AND” LADIES” REPOSITORY. 
my feet rested upon the rich carpet of a magnifi- | 


'gelf among flowering shrubs and trees. 


gan, and my fervent. spirit willed an anthem of| 
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male, particularly arrested my attention. I said, 
It is lovely, and it is like her, but less exquisite- 
ly - moulded; and as I muged, the figure of Zu- 
lema rose in my mind, and with it the wish that 
it might be brought forth in painting, and placed 
in this collection. As I felt this desire, I heard 
a gsound, and turning, observed in a corner of 
the apartment, an easel which was moving with- 
out a hand to its proper adjustment. A canvass 
stretched upon a frame arose and rested upon it. 
I knew that invisible power and goodness were 
again aiding the fulfilment of my wishes. When 
I forgot my desire in considering/this, the work 
went not forward. Then I ealled the dear im- 
age to my mind, and steadily willed that it should 
appear upon'the canvass. The paints commin- 
gled, the pencils moved, and 800n a perfect like- 
ness of my betrothed was beautifully painted be- 
fore me. Seeing a vacant space upon the wall, 
I willed that the picture should be there—and it 
rose to its place. 

Happy in the satisfaction of my doubts, and 
delighted with my new powers, I desired to ex- 
ercise them as would be most pleasing to the 
benignant Being from whom I derived them. I 
was careful that no act of my will should cause 
the mutilation of the beautiful palace. Looking 
from its windows, numbers appeared who were 
poor and helpless. I willed the gates to open, 
and they entered and found food and shelter. 


My conductor led me to a door of the palace, 
which looked forth upon a delightful garden 
landscape ; a lovely lawn that sloped towards a 
little lake was before me; a courser ready ca- 
parisoned was bounding in a path that wound 
along the fringed border of the lake, and lost it- 
I felt a 
wish to mount the animal ; and the moment the 
desire was 8teadily formed in my mind, the no- 
ble beast moved towards me, and 8oon presented 
himself at my 8ide, Becoming now accustomed 
to have every thing around me move at my will,” 
and feeling a desire to behold the concealed: 
beauties of the landscape, I was about ts mount 
the horse without even giving a passing thought 
to that Being by whom he moved; * Stop??? 8aid 
the angel, * the- full instruction of this scene- is 
now closed, and: the voice whictfI hear, though 
thou canst not, bids me explain it to thy compre- 
hension, and reconduct thee 'to the theatre of 


zellence that for & time I was. abgorded i in admi- h TY 
ration. At. Jengfh the TER: a beautiful fe-||ing that there is an omniscient eye to 308. thees 


common life, there to await the trials and per- 
form the duties of thy lot—never more distru 


” 


and an omnipotent hand to help thee, though 
thou perceivest them not. Know, then, that 
every 0n and daughter of Adam is instructed as 
thou hast been to know the presence, the power, 

and the goodness of God. Thou wast thyself 
before I brought thee hither, but thou wast blind 
to perceive it. Thy own body and limbs are the 
palace and its appurtenances. 
moyed obedient to thy will, it is no more a mir- 
acle than that thy own body should thus move ; 
the agency of divine power is equally needful in 


both cases. When the picture rose in accord- 
ance to thy deaire, It was because God, the great 
moyer of all "thing: , knew thy will, and caused 
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and whenever thine own limbs obey thy a 
this is equally the case. And when the thought 
of thy mind was bodied forth in a picture by 
means of those unintelligent material things, 
what greater wonder is wrought than when the 
inert matter of thine own hand performs the 
Same, 


* They err who say that man is a machine. 
But his immortal 8oul, which is himself, dwells 
within a machine made by God, for his use, and 
infinitely more complicated and curious than any 
which he has power to make. The mass of 
mankind know nothing of its mechanism, and 
yet it plays in a thousand parts obedient to their 
unenlightened wills. The harp and the organ 
obeyed thine, and thou wert foreyer satisfied that 
it was a present God himself who wrought to 
produce their 8ounds ; but knowest thou not that 
thou hast an instrument of music within thy bo- 
dily structure, a thousand times more curious 
than harp or organ ? And how are all the varied 
tones of speech and song produced from this ? 
Canst thou tell into what organ-pipe of the lungs 
the air must be introduced ? Dost thou know 
where the chords of the glottis must be tighten- 
ed and where relaxed ? No; thou only knowest 


thy will to produce a certain 80ound—the 8ound|| 


is produced and recognized.to be the one thou ' 
dost desire. Thine own speech or song should, 
then, bave convinced thee of the presence of an' 
ever-active and benevolent God, as much as the' 
8ounds of the harp and organ, with which thou 
hast been favored in the Palace of Miracles.” 
{Ladies Mag. 


When the horse | 


| 


THE UNIVERSALIST 


[then sits down and weeps that there are no more 


|| There is no going backward in his race of glory. | 


Avoip those persons who believe eyerythin 
subscribe to vyerything, 


and vote for every- 
thang. 


| 


lie his honors. 


e 


CONTENTMENT, 


Original. 


How few are satisfied with their situation in 
life ; and yet how few would be happier if their 
condition were materially altered ! _ The ſearful 
ravages of revolution—the sudden changes in 
governments—the overthrow of time-honored in- 
stitutions, attended by havoc and indiscriminate | 
slaughter, are the consequences of that morbid 
restlessness, which renders people dissatisfied 
with all the good that lies within their grasp. 
The man who seeks for happiness in worldly 
things, will never know contentment, because 
there is nothing belonging to earth that can sut- 
isſy the soul of man. 'The mind cannot sat- 
isfy itself on 8uch husks, while there is bread 
and to spare in our heavenly Father's house. Is 
the rich man contented with his wealth ? _ After 
years of careful toil—aſter hoarding up heaps of 
gold, and adding house to house, can he it 
down and say, my 80u] is satisfied ? Look at 
the man of ambition. Where does his .craving 
end? He has striven to gain himself a name. 
He has 8ucceeded. Men bow down to him, and 
do him homage. He is called great and illus | 
trious. But there is 8till 80me great man above 

him—some one whose applause is greater than 

his own. Suppose he gain the highest round of 

the ladder of fame. Suppose that, like Alexan- 

der, he becomes the potentate of the earth. He 


worlds to conquer. _ Restless_ ambition goads 
him on until he has gained every thing within 
the reach of human means, and then he finds 
that he is, after all, nothing but-man. He may 
conquer nations and dethrone princes—but he 
cannot conquer disease, aye,. and death. He 
cannot eonquer his own weaknesses—he cannot 
Silence the voice of conscience, the corroding 
distempers of his own heart. 

On the other hand, let us mark him who has 
laid up his treasure above, whose attention is di- 
rected toheavenlythings. What is to him the splen- 
dor, the wealth, the gaiety of worldlings ? His 
ſar reaching eye isd:rect-d to the diadem beyond 
the river of death. There is his treasure—there 
He is satisfied, for every day 
brings him nearerto the prize for which he pants. | 


There is no disappointment—no change; for his 
dominion is in a land that knows no revolutions, 
no dissensions, no doubts and dizquictude. Well; 
may he be satisfied and contented, * for eye. 
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hath {940 Seen; nor-ear. heard; neither hath. it 
entered into: the: heart of man to conceive. the 
good things. which. the Lord hath in store_ for 
those that love him.* Then welcome the low 
mud-walled cottage—welcome the homely board, 
and the obscure name. 
away—the honor of men can. only follow us to 
the grave ; but the grace of our Lord Jesus 


Christ is a perpetual reward, commencing on || 


earth in the heart of the believer, and made per- 
fect in the abode to which we are all hastening. 
Why then should we vex our short uncertain 
existence with vain longing after worldly gran- 
deur, and. the applause of men. But a little 
while, and the children of this world shall see us 
no more. But alittle while, and our eyes will be 


emperors. Let us therefore wait in patience, 
until the end of these things comes, and * hay- 
ing ſood and raiment, therewith be content.” 


CORRECTED REPUBLICATIONS,—NO, VIII, 


CHILDHOOD. 


O ! the merry, merry days of childhood, 
With their frolic and their glee ! 

The 80ft zephyrus that skims the wild wood, 
Is not half s0 gay and free ! 


Nor the brightly bounding waves of ocean, 
With their joyounsess 80 wild, 

Are the equals of the glad commotion, 
Of the heart of the happy child ! 


O, then, not a dreary shade of sadness, 
O'er his bosom'd bliss doth roll ; 

But, the loudly 8welling voice of gladness, 
Tells his blithsomeness of soul. 


Like the echo of a clarion ringing, 
1s his laughter's gleeful tone ; 

And, his 8ong is as the bird's when singing, 
*Midat the green groves, all its own ; 


While the past is as a thing forgotten, 
Or recalled with no alloy; 

And the present is to bliss allotten, 
And the future tells but Joy. 


*What a war with me hath hoar time waged *' 
Cries the old man with a sigh, 
As his weak and palsied limbs, now aged, 
oe contrasts with youth gone by— 
But, : alth« ough his limbs are ﬆtiff and jaded, 
en he he rs x pony. carol trill, 
He'll scarce otherwise than be 5 aaded, 
That he is in n boyhood Still ! 


For these things pass 


| havior, the honesty and uprightness of hi 


And, it 8till unto him doth appear sirs, 
That his pulses young, yet play, 
- And he tries the sprightly dance—but, pz4ar 81Ks! 
Fixvs THE FLOOR 18 IN THE WAY |! 


O, the merry, merry days of childhood, 
With their frolic and their glee ! 
The 8oft zephyrus that skims the wild wood, 


Is not half 80 gay and free ! 


D, J. M, 
Westbrook, Me. 
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Never did the beautiful and 
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antic village of 


| Woodburn wear 80 gay, 80 animated an appear- 
closed to'the baubles of princes, and diadems of}. g,, 


Ince, as on last Whit-Monday twelyemonth, on 


the occaslon of the intended wedding of Robert 


Howell, the eldest s0n of the principal farmer in 
that neighborhood, to Alice Twyford, the daugh- 
ter of a poor, but honest and intelligent laborer 
in the village. 

Under any circumstances a wedding at Wood- 
burn was as interesting an occurrence to the 
villagers as any thing that could happen, and 
was ure to treate a certain degree of bustle and 
excitement, particularly amongst the young peo- 
ple, who were themselves anxiously looking for- 
ward to 80 happy a termination of their respec- 
tive courtships, while to the elder ones, espe- 
cially the females, it afforded an almost inex- 


| haustible fund of tea-table gossip, inasmuch as it 


brought back to their memories the by-gone days 
in which they themselves had stood in the 8ame 
Situation as the enviable- couple : but on the 
present occasion there was not an individual in 
the whole village, ſrom-the oldest to the young-' 
est, who did not feel an interest in the approach- 
ing nuptials, and who did not rejoice in the prog- 
pect of the happiness which seemed in store for 
the degerying pair. 

If Robert Howell had possessed no other dis- 
tinguishing' quality than that of his being the 80n 
of the wealthiest-man in the village, that circum- 
stance alone would, perhaps, have rendered his 
marriage an affair of more interest to his neigh- 
bors than if he had been their equal or inferior ; 
but the attention given to him on this occasion 
was not the sort of homage usually paid to rich- 
eg—it was the gpontaneous respect which he had 
won to hiumself by his kind and conciliating be- 


duct, and the benevolence of his heart. 


270. 
just entered his twenty fourth year, was tall, ad 
exceedingly well proportioned, and his counte- 
nance was of that open, manly description, which; 
when possessed by 6ne in whom is united a Kind, 
generous hearted frankness of manner, as was 


the case with him, seldom fails, at first 8ight, to | 


excite a prepossession in his fayor, and open, as 
if by a 8pell, the way to the affections of all with 
whom he may have intercourse. Though his 
education had been but of a very limited and 
humble character, it was far superior to that of 
any of his as0clates, s0 that, excepting the par- 
80n and the excigeman, he was looked up to as 
the greatest oh Gin that part of the country ; 
indeed, it was @yen doubted whether he did not 


take precedence. of the latter, as he had been 


frequently known when quite a boy, to puzzle\}* 
| 


him exceedingly by his arithmetical questions, 
(which, by the by, never stepped beyond the 
* Golden Rule of 'Three') and on one occasion 
he 80 fairly perplexed him, that he was compel- 
led, after muddling his pericranium for some 
time, to acknowledge his inability to give the 80- 
lation. 'This great achievement was 800n buz- 
zed about the: village, and tended to adyance 
considerably our hero's reputation as a scholar, 
and, as many of the villagers looked upon the 
exciseman as an intruder upon their community, 
they were glad of an opportunity to advance 
their favorite over his head, and therefore did 
not scruple on all special occasions afterwards to 
declare Robert Howell second in learning only 
to the parson himself. 


But it is time we should introduce our hero- 
ine, the black-eyed, rosy-cheeked, raven-haired 
Alice Twyford, more generally called the Pride 
of Woodburn.'* She was a little turned of one 
and twenty—her person was not remarkable ſor 
any distinguishing traits of beauty, but might 
8afely be. pronounced pretty, and her whole ap- 
pearance interesting. Indeed she was just 8uch 
a girl as you might reasonably hope to meet with 
two. or three (certainly not more) similar ones 
amongst the group of cherry-cheeked lasses at 
any well attended country fair. 'Though of a 
gay and lively disposition, there was none- of 
that wild rompishness about her for which many 


village girls of the same age are often remarka-' 


ble. Kind and affectionate to her acquaintance 
and friends, warm and unaffected in her attach- 
ments — 


> 


— 
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cho seomed to have been born for domentic en- 
Joyments, and (if blest: with the man of her 
choice) to render a cottage home a little _—_— 
paradise ; in short, she was a 


* Creature not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food, — 


For transient sorrows, simple wiles.? 


No wonder then that Alice 'Twyford had gain- 
ed the appellation of the © Pride of Woodburn ;' 
and as little wonder that she was the bride elect 
of Robert Howell. They had been playmates 
from their earliest -infancy, and. 80 warm was 
their attachment even during their childhood, 
that neither of them was ever happy apart from 
the other's society. As they grew up, this feel- 
g gradually ripened into one of a more tender 
and refined nature. 'They loved, and it needed 
no formal declaration on the part of either to 
8atisfy the other that guch was the case ; the 
language of nature was sufficiently intelligible to 
both ; for love being the most exalted natural 
feeling of which the human heart is 8usceptible, 
whenever it has fairly fixed its empire there, 
reigns paramount of every other emotion, and 
moulds and renders them 8ubservient to. its being 
—it therefore needs not the aid of words, of de- 
clarations, of vows, and protestations, to reveal 
itself to the being whose bosom cherishes a re- 
ciprocal passion ; a glance of the eye, a blugsh, 
the heaving of the bosom, a s8igh, a tear, the 
tremor of the proffered hand, all, all bespeak a 
language more clear, more cogent, more elo- 
quent, than the most powerful combination of 
words, $0 it was with the subjects of our pres- 
ent story ; they had long loved ardently, sin- 
cerely loved, yet neither of them ever thought of 
declaring their passion ; and when at last Rob- 
ert pressed Alice to consent to their union, he 
did it without confusion, and she listened to him 
without 8urprise. 


There was but one person in the village who 
did not approve of the connection, and that was 
the ſather of our hero ; nor did his opposition 
arise from any fault which he had to find with 
the character or conduct of the girl, for slander 
had never dared to breathe a whisper tending to 
sully her reputation—it was because he thought 
bis 80n might have s8elected a partner who would 
have brou: ht him something towards setting-up in 
housekeeping, and stocking a farm:; or, to use 


© Tender and deep in her excess of love,” 


| his own mode of exprexsing it, © one that would | 


| have brought some "hob to the mill. ED 


LY 
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AND LADIE 


- Finding that all his hints on the 8ubject were . 
digregarded, he had too much good sense to at- 
tempt to exercise any harsher authority, well 
knowing, that to endeavor to thwart the inclina- 
tions 'of a headstrong youth in an affair of this 
nature, would be as fruitless as an attempt to 
stop the flowing of the mountain torrent ; he 
therefore considered it more prudent to give a 
pas8ive' as8ent to the match ; consoling himself 
with the hope that,.as Alice was an active, care- 
,ful, managing girl, she might eventually prove a 
greater treasure to his son than if she had really 
brought him a dowry. 

It was onthe eve preceding Whit-Monday 
when the village hum had ceased, the young 
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[reached the cottage home of Alice. 


peasants , had' returned from their rambles, and 


neath ' the row of elms that skirts the top of the 
green, and retired to their respective homes, 
that the two lovers wandered forth to tread once 
more their favorite walk on the banks of the s1l- 
very Dee, to. devise little projects for the regu- 
lation of their future domestic economy, and to 
indulge in the bright anticipations of future hap- 
piness, of which, in the plenitude of their joy, 
they conceived the morrow-was to be but the 
commencement. It was a lovely eve ! all nature 
lay hushed in breathless silence, save the wake- 
ful nightingale, that at intervals poured forth its 
plaintive melodies from the recesses of the 
neighboring wood ; and the gushing of the little 
rivulet that falls from an adjoining eminence, and 
mingles with the waters of the placid Dee. 

Not a cloud stained/the purity of the dark, 
blue ether, where, 8urrounded by myriads of 
minor constellations, the mild queen of night, in 
* full orbed glory,” s8miled benignantly upon the 
earth, and threw o'er its varied landscapes the 
mellowness of her own:chastened radiance. 'The 
calm serenity of the evening, combined with the 
consciousness of his coming bliss, seemed to 
have infused into Robert a new soul, he was 80 
gay, 80 cheerful, 80 enthusiastic ; but on Alice 
it had quite a different effect ; a weight oppress- 
ed her. gpirits, a gloomy presentiment of some- 
thing, she knew not what, floated across her 
mind ; . and while she leaned upon the arm of her 
lover, her eyes were bent upon the ground, and 
She replied to his remarks only in monosyllables. 
Robert could not avoid noticing her dejection, 
and-when he,asked her of the cause, she looked 
fondly in his face, and. replied :. * I do not know 
what ails me ; perhaps I ara too. happy just now 
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The time.had now. arrived for 
them to separate ; it was late, and they had just 


to be merry,” 


The de- 
pres8ion of her spirits seemed. increasing, for 
when her lover bid her © good night,” promising 
to be with her at eight o'clock the next morning, 
she could scarcely articulate a reply ; and when 
he impressed a parting kiss on her trembling hps 
the tears gushed into her eyes, and she hastened 
to her humble pillow—she knew not why—sad 
and dejected. 

At length the long talked of day dawned ; all 
was bustle and preparation, atecottage of old 
'Twyſord ; the wedding gU Egan to arrive 
one after another, and long before the appointed 


| hour, there was but one person wanting to com- 
the elder ones had quitted their rude seats be-| 


lete the party. All was gaiety and hilarity, 
and happy faces, and holiday finery. Alice 
Twyford, arrayed in a plain; muslin dress of 
snowy whiteness, neyer s8eemed more deserving 
of the name of the © Pride of Woodburn,” than at 
the moment, when surrounded by all the beauty 
of the village, she shone forth in_ the charms of 
unadorned loveliness the loveliest of them all. 


The clock had struck eight, the breakfast was 
prepared, but the bridegroom had not yet arriv- 
ed ; another half hour elapsed, and till he did 
not make his appearance. Symptoms of impa- 
tience began to manifest themselves amongst the 
visiters; the conversation which had hitherto 
been general, now 8ubsided into almost a total 
Silence ; strange conjectures were formed in the 
minds of 8ome of the party, as to the cause of 
this delay in the arrival of the bridegroom ; and, 
as his father was known to be averse to the 
match, they did not hesitate to whisper to each 
other, that 80me change had taken place in the 
sentiments of the young lover. These whispers 
did not escape the attentive ear of Alice Twy- 
ford, who, from the moment that the time had 
elapsed at which her lover had promised to be 
with her, had gradually begun to feel more and 


|| more uneasy at the delay ; but when she heard 


the surmises advanced by those around” her, a 
dark thought crossed her mind ; she recollected 
the unaccountable dejection which had possess- 
ed her during their walk the preceding evening, 
and regarding it as ominous of some portending 
evil, almost fainted amidst the strife of contend- 
ing emotions which agitated her bosom. © *Could 
Robert mean to deceive her ?* (sﬆhe mentally in- 
quired) he, who had ever been 80 kind, 80 af 


| 


fectionate, 80 devoted; no, no, that was -not, 


a«. 
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could not, be the cause' of his absence; and the 
recreant thought was instantly expelled from her 


mind. At length it was proposed that 8ome of 
the young men of the party should repair to his| 


father's house, and require an explanation of his 
conduct ; this project was immediately resolved 
upon, but, just as they were about to leave the 
cottage, the young bridegroom was observed ad- 
vancing in a quick and hurried manner towards 
them. Immediately the paiety and hilarity of 
the whole party returned ; the blooming bride 
resumed her wonted vikiles; and our hero was 
saluted at hig{alny be® with the cordial hp? 
tions of the w] | 
Hastily apo OS1Z11 
ty, which he affirmed had been caused by hs, 
having overslept himself, (would, alas, that: this 
had been' the truth) he took a seat beside the 
object of his affections, and strove, by his ass1d- 
uous attention to his guests, to make them for- 
get the chagrin which his absence had occasion- 
ed. But it was evident he was laboring under 
some bodily ailment ; the healthy glow of his 
countenance had given place to a sickly pale- 
ness, and though he strove to appear cheerful, 
it was plain that it cost him great exertions to do 
- The fact was, on retiring to rest the pre- 


| 27 evening, he felt himself suddenly much 


indisposed, and he had lain all the night on his 
bed, tossing to and fro, unable, even for a mo- 
ment, to close his eyes in sJumber, and it was 
with great pain and difficulty, that he had ac- 
complished the journey from his father's house 
to the cottage of his bride. 

The -breakfast was finished, and the wedding 
cavalcade set out for the church. All the vil- 
lage was in motion ; every cottage was emptied 
of its inmates, which, arrayed in their holiday 
dresses, joined the jovial party all eager to be 
present at the union of the happy pair. 

They had now reached: the village church, 
and the affianced pair stood before the altar. 
The marriage ceremony was proceeding, and 
already had the bridegroomplaced the ring upon 
the finger of his bride, and pronounced the words 
—* With this ring-I thee-wed,* when -8uddenly 
he dropped her hand, and his:own fell powerless 
on his 8ide; a livid paleness overspread his 
countenance ; cold drops. of perspiration 'hung 
upon his forehead ; a film came over his eyes; 
he staggered, and sank wo on the steps of 
the altar !. 
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agonized Alice ; 8he fell senseless-into the arms 
of one of her companions, and -was borne away 
from the altar to her Met tos a wow and 
a widow. : 

The deceaged bridegroom was a on a 
litter to his father's house, and in the 'same week 
was interred in Woodburn churchyard. His 
funeral was attended by all the villagers, who, 
but 80 short a time before, had ass8embled around 
him with light hearts, and cheerful faces, towwit- 
ness him the chief a a far different  cere- 
mony. Alas! what sad reflections did that fun- 
eral scene awaken in the bosoms of the sorrow- 
ing as8embly. Oh ! it was a sight with which 
the hardest heart must have been moved, to wit- 
ness the old and the young of both sexes, stand- 


ing in melancholy dejection around the grave of 
the deceased, and mourning his loss' as though 


he had beenallied to each of them by the closest 
ties of affinity and affection. s 

As for -poor Alice, the shock had well migh 
proved too much for her constitution ; she was 
8eized with a dangerous-ilIness, from which, at 
one time, there 8eemed but faint hopes of her 
recovery. She did, however, at length, in 8ome 
degree, recover her health, but her spirits were 
broken'; her every hope of earthly happiness 
had fled forever. 

She 8till lives, though but the shattered wreck 
of the being she 80 lately appeared. She has 
lost all taste for her former enjoyments ; pleas- 
ure is to her a frozen fountain, and she feels, 
aye, bitterly feels, that— 


© Gone are love's wild visions, leaving 
Tears and weight of earth behind.” 


Her only delight is in the daily yisits which 


'she pays to the grave of her departed loyer. 


There she will sit for hours, gazing in -silent 
melancholy on the mound of earth that separates 
her from the all of his mortal remains, while she 
Seems to gather a mournſul consolation from the 
consciousness that her own $0journ in this *wide 
wilderness of wo,” will s0on be terminated, and, 


that then, she hall be reunited to him whom she 


prized most upon earth,'in a land where pains 
and disappointments and bereavements are un- 


known, and where the hand of death cannot mi | 


vail. 


thize in her 8orrows. 


brightest moments of light hearted gaiety, a 


IR Roger burst from the lips of the | of 8nd remembrances, and while they look upon. 


Deeply do the neighboring villagers gympa- | 
Her appearance never | 
fails to bring back to their minds, even in their 


py 


iehirelois eyes, und the deep, irremediable de-: 
jection imprinted upon her countenance, they 


can 8carcely help repining at the' hardness of | 
that fate which enables/ sorrow and. decay to: 


march more rapidly than the © steps of time,” and 
hurry the brightest and loveliest' of earth to a 
premature dissolution. 

The very children 8eem to have caught the 
general feeling of. commiseration for the hope- 
less mourner, for whenever she approaches, their 
ports are immediately 'suspended, as if they 
were afraid that their noisy mirth would inter- 
rupt the deep thought in which she is absorbed ; 
and as 'she 8slowly passes by them, they al 
invofuntarily lisp—* Poor Alice.” p 


_ 


SONNET 


E TO M. H, A. 
. Original. 
PnrLosoPHY in vain may seek to know, 
Why thoughts of thee are always o'er me stealing; 
Or why they come in their resistless flow, 
Bringing the tide of rich and purest feeling. 
My fancy paints thee in each lovely thing, 
Giving to objects beauties more transcending, 
Than those which opening flowers bestow on spring, 
Or foliage to brooks while o'er them bending. 
Methinks thy voice is present when I hear 
Soft and 8weet music its rich tones revealing ; 
Methinks I feel thy spirit too is near, 
When solemn prayer is on the silence stealing. 
Ah lady ! how my heart has striven 
To break this spell and think of heaven. 
D. 


jr ESO 


'THE SEA 1IS$ HIS, AND HE MADE IT." Palmist xev. 5. 
Original. 


Wurar other object is there in the vast work 
which the hand of the Supreme hath ſashioned, 
more 8ublime, majestic, and beautiful, than the 
wide-rolling and ever-sounding' sea ? There is 
sublimity in'its depth—the hand of man cannot 
ſathom it ; in its mighty'strength, no boasted in- 
genuity .can resist-it; in its wide spread and 
unmeasured surface meeting the: blue horizon, 
and showing the vast roundness of -our earthly 
habitation. ' In its: voice, too, whether rolling on 
the lonely beach, or dashing round'some rocky 
point, or beating against the vessel's gide, lull-: 
ing to rest the'' toil worn” mariner ;—whether 
loudly roaring/ in” the tempest, or gently laving 
SONG A: - th -or vinging- its rippling song 
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form; her pale sunken cheeks, her: 


| the waters. 


to the lone isles whichingn.Jta bosom. Tt 

is beauty in itsever-changing hues and the white 
foam of the dasbing waves. |. The blue sky and 
the gorgeous clouds lend it their coloring, and 
the sunrise and 8unset flush it with the hue of 
the ruby. The golden flashes of noonday dance 
upon the deep waters, and the moon robes the 
tossing waves in. her. silver drapery, and night 
aſter night the starry «ky gazes upon its own 
beauty pictured in an ocean-mirror, 


What power can control thee, but the hand of 


the Almighty, thou ever-heaving 
Sea! The proud ship went fot 
derer over. thy  trackless d The 8nowy 
canyass filled with the waſting" winds, the tall 
masts. bent. slightly.with. the heaving coll. and 
the mariners 8ong of home s8ounded 8weet upon 
The brave and the lovely trod the 
deck in fancied security, and light steps kept 
time with the beating waves. One of those 
bright © 8summer islands'— 


and majestic 
", mighty wan- 


© Where a leaf never dies in the still ERINY 5 bow- 


ers, 

And the bee banquets on through a whole year of 
flowers!— | 

shone like am; emerald in their pathway, and 


round its ever verdant shore the waves ſell light- 
ly as if in homage to the genius of the green isle 
and the blooming flower: 'The eun's: last ray 
was passing from that scene of loveliness as one 
small dark cloud rose up from'the Weest, the 
herald of the tempest. Onward it came with the 


| $peed of a winged messenger to do the bidding 


of the Almighty —growing- wider - and darker till 
the face of the deep was covered as with a sable 
mantle. The s8tout hearts of the seamen grew 
faint at the 8udden approach .of the tropical tor- 


nado, and they listened with a fearful iaterest to. 


the sound of the fitful wind and the moaning'wa, 
ters. - The storm came—the forked lightning, 
the raging wind, and the live thunder, mingled 
their terrors round the devoted ship. 'The ma- 
jestic masts reeled as the mountain wave came 
onward—one 8udden plunge in the dark abys8— 
one fearful cry to heaven—and-all was over— 
and none were left to tell of the brave, the vir- 
tuous, and the lovely, who found their death- 
homes in the deep. 'The mother looks out for 


her son, her only son, and the maiden- for her 
lover. The wife watches for the long absent 
one, and the sister for the playmate of her child- 
hood. Vainly ye wait their coming ! They sleep 
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their last- aleep 'neath the Indian. Ocean, and. 
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| their couches are'in halls of coral paved- with | 


gems. The miser's head 'is pillowed | on the 
wealth he loved, and the babe rests' on'its moth-' 
er's bosom—banners are over the brave, andthe 
8eaweed twines itselfin the maiden's tresses. 'The 
sea-shell's murmuring music, and the mermaid's 
melody, are hymning their requiem, and bright 
Peri's are watching their quiet slumbers. 

Such is the power given thee, thou chainless 
and unquiet ocean! Yet when time shall be no 
longer—when the firmament shall roll away as a 
scroll, and the waters vanish,—then shall the 


dead, who now 
ness ſar ups T1 
mortality in 
out the waters, and who holds the sea in the 
hollow of his hand. AD. 


Hartford. 


REFLECTIONS ON DEATH, OR THE TEST OF FAITH, 


ILLUSTRATED BY INCIDENTS 


FOUNDED ON FACTS, 


Original. 


IncipenrT II. 


L-4M 


Tar incident to which the attention of the read- |. 


— 
ing 'occurred to disturb/the quiet-of their domes 
tic circle, ti} some friend: announced to. So the 
startling ſact, that her husband had united him- | 
zelf with the Universalist Society which had been. 
recently formed in that village. 

The friends of Mrs. C. aentpted te to wean her 
from her attachment to her husband, - but she 
clung to him &till, though Mr. C. received no 
welcome fromthe parents of his wiſe. - Yet Mrs. 


| C. was unable to perceive:what inducement her 


| husband could have to. leave the religion of his 
' youth, and embrace another creed. 


Bp beneath thee, rise to great- || 
Ib Fthine ; and to a blissful im-! 
the presence of Him who poured |: 


| 


For 8ome time previous.to'the circumstance, 
above referred to, the: health of Mrs. C. had 
been very poor, and to all it was now evident 


' that"the consumption was: .seated -upon:her,%and 


that the sands of her existence were numbered. 
As the things of time began to fade, and the cer- 
tainty of death became a subject of daily con- 
' templation ; as the grave opened before her with 
'1ts chilling silence, and the solemn truth that 


|  800n she must lie down in darkness, and that her 
, body must be food for worms, she- could not si- 
lence the inquiry, what is 'my condition, where 
am I hastening to, and what is my 8upport now, 


as the things that once charmed and delighted 
, me, fade from my view ? _ Could she. trust for 


er is invited, as 1llustrative of the power of faith ! '8alvation on the ground of merit ? others more 
on the mind in the hour of death, fell under the ' worthy than herself, who had never made a pro- 


observation of a ministering brother, to whom I; 
am indebted for the subject of this article. 


In the society to whom the Rev. Mr. H. min- 


 ſession of religion, would then be saved.. She 
| looked on every 8ide for comfort, and when a 
gleam of hope would enter the mind, the possi- 


istered, there was one person whose native good. bility that she might be endlessly miserable, 
' drove her back to despair: * | 


8ense, and ready manner of communication, gave 
him great influence in the community. His 
companion differed from him in religious mat- 
ters. 
quiet and domestic feeling ; kind to the : poor, 
and an ornament to the domestic circle. 

In early life, Jane B was in the hands of 
parents who used their utmost ability to train her 
up in the way that she should:/go.. Jane had the 


She was an amiable lady, possessed of 


most unbounded confidence in [her parents, and 
never called in question the sentiments which 
they impressed upon her, but received with great 
readiness of mind all the doctrines which her 
mother said were: found in the sacred scriptures. 
When 8he was united/to: James C , 8he was 
a. member of the church to which: her parents 


belonged. She was a respecter. of forms, nod a 


lover of the 'services of religion. 


James -and his companion-lived gather in 
nd. harmony for many years ; and-noth- 


Or if she was relieved for a moment by the 
assurance that God- was her Savior, the idea of 
leaving others to suffer, who were as dear to her 
as her own life, again filled her mind with un- 
speakablesuffering. Her husband also had alarge 
share in her affection. He had been/the: com- | 
panion- of her youth ; her 8upporter and /protec- 
tor for many years ; his kindness and. affection, 
had made life pleasant ; and his attention and. 
tenderness, when | she was enfeebled by digease, | 
and when her frail body was: decaying, or rip- 
ening for the tomb, all this had bound her to her 


 hugband by ties 8uch as death only can gever. 


But then, what was to be his portion in the future 
world, if her creed was true. He 'was. kind, | 
amiable and virtuous ; but -her -preacher had 


| told/her-that all this was cold morality, and that 


I 


his: danger was | the- greater on. that account. 
noth-"" © My dear husband, mugt we. part,” -ohe. would 


8ay, -while-- eflecting/ on this subject,-when na- 
ture was /hushed in silence, and midnight still- 
ness reigned around, * must we'part' forever— 
part to"meet never again!” and then overcome 
with emotion, she would sink: down, and bathe 
her pillow with tears. 

But'there were other -sources of sorrow. An 
intelligent s8on, a lovely daughter, and one 8mall 
child must 800n be left in a cold world, without 
the guidance of maternal love; Strangers would 
be near them, and others would soon take the 
place of a mother. All such reflectings, howev- 
er, were 80on hushed, or drowned in- the- over- 
whelming thought of future suffering. And 
while fearing that she must be banished from the 
presence' of God, and spend 'an eternity in pain 


whom she must goon leave, 'she would exclaim, 
*O why was I created with 8uch desires, or why 
blest with 8uch affection for my children ; why 
was I made to love, or why blessed with a warm 
and generous heart ? O had I been like the os- 
trich 'of the desert, who is hardened against her 
young, then might my last moments be those of 
peace and tranquillity. 
The united influence of disease, and a trou- 
bled mind, 800n completed the work of mortali- 
ty, and the amiable Mrs. C, was sensible that 
before the s8un should again arise, her troubled 
8pirit would leave the frail habitation of clay, 
and go to the God who gave it. The night on 
which Mrs. C. breathed her last, was one in 
which the elements seemed to sympathize with 
this afflicted family. The night was dark ; the 
rain Fell in torrents, and the rude blast, as it 
rushed onward, howled a funeral dirge. Around 
the bedside of the $ufferer, the little ſamily were 
gathered ; 
and emaciated, worn out by disease and that 
8ickness which arises from hope deferred—she 
reached forth: her wasted hand, and took her 


© husband's, and with a voice hardly audible, said 


—*My dear husband we must now part ; my 
sands are nearly run out. But O how can I 
leave you, or bid my motkerless babes farewell. 
O that IT could know that we shall meet again, 
that we shall all be happy : then would 1 wel- 
come death.” She called her children to her, 
but her feelings forbid her utterance. * My 
children,” was all she could say. She was now 
to tear herself from earth—to wean herselſ from 
every thing" lovely and endearing—to' enter the 
dark valley 6f death; and go" down hopeless 


| eonfoations 46 the: tomb. She easnyed aguin to 
'speak; but her strength- failed; a slight gasp- 


there lay the wife and mother, pale 


ing was heard,'and all was over. | The amiable 
and affectionate Mrs. C. breathed her last, with 
feelings of woe, and'/ her days were ended in 
8OrroW. 

I would ask the reader if a sentiment which 
produces 'so' much sorrow, is the religion of Je- 
Sus? Did he not bind up the broken hearted, 
gpeak peace to the troubled mind, and make the 
comfortless happy ? And can that be the gospel 
of the Redeemer, which breaks the whole heart- 
ed, brings trouble to them 
makes the happy comfortlewnn. 
many thousands are this moment vulfering. under 


| | the withering influence of the doctrine of eadless 
and ' anguish; or when thinking of her children |; 


condemnation ! M. H. 8S. 


Quincy, Mass. 


COLUMBUS. 


Original. 


'Txx celebrated navigator whose name stands 
at the head of this piece, waz a man of extraor- 
dinary character. Joined to an intellect at onee 


produced. 

At the time that Columbus first began to at- 
tract the notice of the world, the geographical 
knowledge of the learned was very limited. 


Eastern Continent and its islands compri 


of stormy waters ; that there was no dwelling 
place, no home, no green thing, nor fruit, nor 
vegetable, no resting place ſor the foot of man, 
excepting within their own' circumscribed boun- 
daries—the then known world. 

But - Columbus had been, by reflection ang 
study, convinced of the fallacy of 8xuch an opin- 
jon. Nay, the one reflection that it was incon- 
sistent with the wisdom and providence of God, 
thus to devote 80 vast a majority of the earth to 
the unproductive waters, had great weight in his 
mind. But all the arguments that the. groat dis- 


! avail. 


a ; of no 


coverer could use were, for many. years, 
He was hooted at and ai 


original and yast, he possessed a spirit of forti-, ts, 
tude under difficulties, intrepidity in the hour of | 
extreme danger, and calmness amid the rage of - 
storm and'tempest, which entitles him to a place-_ A 
among the greatest men which the ' world ever_ =: 4 


They had always entertained the idea that the 


the land on this globe—that Providence had p v ( . 
en over all the rest of the world to the wild waste -- 


9 WP 
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iat—as/ an abgolute madman. 
He was the sport of fools, and-an object of pity 
to the learned. But he was not to be discourn- 
ged. He persevered, and at length, through the 
influence of Queen [sabella, he obtained a small 
8quadron for the purpose of proceeding. on his 
bold expedition in-search of a new world. But 
instead of being furnished with the very best and 
strongest ships, for such a long and dangerous 
voyage, he-was put off with a few miserable ves- 
els, hardly fit to carry lumber from Maine to 
Massnchusetts. | 
Sof.joy and intense anxiety ar- 
ume” The long wished for boon 
hed been He Tate him ; but what difficul- 
ties were oppoed to-his endeavors! Yet on his 
8uccess depended his character—his triumph, 
and the cherished hope of many years. _ His 
crews, who possessed none of their commander's 
knowledge or enterprise, 80on became discour- 
aged. They thought they were bound on a wild 


and mad undertaking, and when storms arose, 
and all the dangers and vicissitudes of a long s8ea 
voyage as8ailed them, they murmured and repin- 
ed—until at length, they broke out into open 
Wmutiny, and threatened to take the life of their 
IN I itrepid chief. Finding all threats and persua- 
1%, $i0ns useless, Columbus told them, that he would 


a *continue his course only three days longer, and 
"- » Þ. that if at the expiration of that term, no land was 


aeen, he would turn the prows of his vessels to- 
ward Spain, and return home. What must have 
been the fluctuating hopes and ſears of Colum- 
| bus, during those critical three days. On them 
depended his all. They were 8own with his des- 
tiny, and must bring forth either everlasting 
ta ne, or deep dishonor and disgrace. But on 


>. the third day, the dark outline of the new world 
FIR 4 burat upon his ravished eyes! The land seem- 


ed to rise up ſrom the midst of the desert waters, 
and the dearest hope of long years of 8orrow, 
mortification, and disappointment, was ſully and 
triumphantly realized. Yes, the: new world— 
Wi land which was 80 long ona but as the 

1d dream of a maniac was proved to be a real- 
JE on the return of Columbus to Spain, 


everybody was ready to:reap the advantage of| 


his discovery. On his second voyage, the mag- 
nates of the eastern continent were eager to ac- 
company him. ; and in time Columbia became a 
retreat for all nations, kindred, [tongues and 
people..” 3. | | 

Now kt, ug, gee if the case of Columbus and 


% 
" 


the discovery of the Wentern Continent foes not , 
afford us instruction in'a niatter even more” im- | 


portant than 'the grand enterprise' of which-we 


have spoken. But 'a few centuries ago, what 
was Christianity as it then existed in the world. 


| What was it but a mass of idle forms and cere- | 


monies instituted to impose/on the ignorant;/ and * 
even to take captive [the imagination of 8uch as 
accounted themselves wise ? - Indeed, /Jearning 
was almost exclusively confined to the clergy-of 
the Popish Church, and knights, nobles, and 
emperors were but as tools in the hands of these 


ecclesiastics, to do' their bidding. 'The pope 


reigned supreme, and his myrmidons shared with 
their master the spoils of oppression, won by 
imposing on the ſears and 8uperstitions of the 
multitude. The original christian religion, as 
preached by Jesus and his apostles, was lost 
sight of in the mist of error-that arose to blind 
the vision of mankind, as 800n as the 'ambitious 
great ones of the world chose to. make the reli- 
gion of Jegus a stalking ' horsze to power—a 
means of adyancing their own worldly influence. 
Forgetting that Jesus had said, * My kingdom is 
not of this world,' the common people were ta- 
ken with the pomp, the learning, and the wealth 
of anti-Christ, and bowed themselves willing 
vassals to a 8ystem, built of untempered mortar, - 
on the very ruins of the true apostolic church. 
Instead of adorning themselves with the meek- 
ness and benevolence of christianity, the power- 
ful of this world thought to adorn christianity 
with the dross of earth, and the worldly wisdom 
of man's invention. Hence arose the 8ystem of 
applying earthly power to. 8piritual purposes. 
Hence arose the inquisition with all its tortures; 
and as if this was not enough, superstitious ter- 
rors were added in order to increase the influ- 
ence of the pretended /vicegerents of heayen. 
Terrible maledictions and threatenings of divine 
vengeance in a future state, were fulminated 
against all thogze who should disobey the papal 
authority, The Reformation arose, It is not to 
be expected that mere mortals, pogsessed of hopes 
and ſears, and weaknesses, like other men, could 
at once brush aside every prejudice in_ which | 
they - had been educated, and we all know that 
superstitious terror [is the last victim to be de- | 
Stroyed by reason and gpiritual knowledge, The 
most hardy men, who have been impressed 
their childhood with a belief in 8pectres and oth- 
er horrors, find thoze fears atill clinging to them | 
aſter their  reason. has proved. their: Aj | 


reſags; the belief in future damnation —_ 
anPAL the errorgwhitgh Luther, Calvin, Me- 
thoſl, dad Knox abjured. It is true the chris- 
tian churehes, gince the reformation; have been 
gradually becoming more and more liberal. We 
hear Jess of the vengeance of God, and more of 
his mercy and benevolence. But it was long 
beſore | the belief in a partial salvation was ex- 
posed/ and attacked. | The: churches thought 
tlere was no Salvation to any but the pious and 
the exemplary. About one eighth of mankind 
were 8upposed to be the recipients of salvation, 
while all the rest were thought to be given over 
to eternal flames. Like the people in the time 
of Columbus, they imagined there was no vint- 
age, no rest, no hope but on the circumscribed 
spot which they. occupied, and all the rest of 
God's heritage was a bleak and barren waste 
given over to desolation. But the faithful watch- 
men of Zion looked over the dark gulf of error 
and 8uperstition, and saw land in the distance. 
From out the dark void, the promised paradise 
arose—a rest, a home, a hope for all mankind— 
a reſuge for every nation, tongue, and kindred 
under heaven, Then they hastened to spread 
the glad tidings of great joy, and the wilderness 
began to bud and blossom like the rose. 
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THERE IS ANOTHER AND A BETTER WORLD, 
Original. 


IT needs not much reasoning or subtle argument 
—not much reference to history, or search of 
Chaldaic and Chinese manuscripts, to convince 
; WH mankind that, in this state of being, there are 
8uch tides as Sorrow and disappointment, Per- 
haps that my 8imple declaration is sufficient, 
without adducing any proof, to convince the 
most 8ceptical that there is tribulation in this 
world, The very nature of sublunary things is 
8uch that every thing possessed of feeling or vi- 
tality myat be 8ubjected to a certain portion of 
Suffering.” I allude particularly to the law of 
change and decompoxition, which, while 1t re- 
vives and keeps hoalthy the whole SyStem of na- 
| ture, produces pain and distress in those who 
are not prepared for its operations. Death 1s 
is 'mere change. Animal matter, aſter having 
answered. the purposes for which it was design- 
ed, alters its form—dissolves into its several ele- 
ments, and goes to produce new shapes, and 
beings. From the diseased and the dead 


AND! A REPOSITORY. 


b- 


|| confessed that all the consolation which these re- of 


body, new beings arise full of health and. vigor. 

Spring comes forth green and lovely - from the 

arms of winter—and what we consider ruin is 
but the beginning of life, strength, and- beauty. 

But to those who have fixed their affections on 
the changing things of time, and who conduct 
as if they thought temporal blessings were to 
last forever, this law of change brings much dis- 
tress. It is only when our minds are schooled” 
to our condition ; when we have 'borne in -our 
recollection that all earthly things must change, 
that we are not taken by Surprise, and thrown 
off our guard by the ills of np if 
at the los of a relative wit h' 1's} x neffish 


God—as if we thought that in Cade. 7» for a 
Short time, he had not consulted the good of the | 
whole universe, and the happiness of that rela- 
tive' whose death, although it be our loss, is his 
eternal gain. But, although we may be fully 
acquainted with the irrevocable laws of nature—- 
although our reason may tell us that it is as nat- 
ural to die as to be born ; and although we may 
be persuaded that the eternal fitness of things 
requires that dissolution should take place, both 
with ourselves and our friends, yet it must be * 


flections afford us, may be well denominated 
*cold comfort.' They are 8ome like the cons0--. % 
lation of one formerly, who told his ſriend not to”, 
weep for the death of his parent, for,” said be," 
*all your tears will not bring him back to you 
again.' 'The mourner Fang; 'It is for that 
very reason that I weep.” The truth is, that 
mere abstract reasonings, although they look - 
well on paper, and are amazingly powerſul in. > 
quelling Sorrow, before it arrives, fail utterly 7 +, 
giving ease and consolation to the distressed and ” <4 
mourning 8pirit. But when affliction assails the 
creature of God, when flames enwrap his world- 
ly 8ubstance—when misfortunes of every kind 
press upon his heart, then let him reflect, that 
there is another and a befter world,” and his 
consolation- will .be complete. Here is a 8ub- 
stantial comfort, It offers him 8omething in ex-. 
change for what he has lost. It tells him not-to 
sit down and forget the blessings which he once 
enjoyed, but it bids him hope ſor much more ; 
to look forward to treasures, of which the hand 
of time cannot atrip him ; to joys which yl F 
poured out upon him in no stinted megzure 
where the trees have not a canker "2 em it the 
root, and' prosperity is not disturbed by envy. 
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When the fond mother sits by the'bedside. of her 


suffering child, and watches'the throes of agony 
that rend its little-bosom, let her remember that 


 thege afflictions last but for a 8easgon—that,  *al- 


k 


* And holy Father ! 


though sorraw may last for a night, joy cometh 
in the morning.” 
short the pain and the 8uffering. Earthly decay 
is followed by spiritual life— 


<On the cold cheek of death, smiles and roses are 


We 


*. *blondingſ ; 


- 


And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb ;? 


for *there is another and a better world.*” When 
the young h id groom follows his lovely bride to 
the grave, ere he has had scarcely time to press 
her to hi 5 heart, and call her his—when he hears 


"the heavy clod thunder upon her narrow house 


"—and when he afterwards wanders at twilight to 


her grassy grave'to mourn his bereavement over 
the spot where all he loved on earth is laid, let 
him remember that but a few short years will in- 
tervene ere he rejoins herin a world where there 
18 no 8eparation ; that her ſrom whom he parted 
in 8orrow, he will meet in joy, where groves of 
perennial bloom meet the eye, where all is 
peace, love, and enjoyment. Let all that sor- 


mM row, all who despair, remember that *there is 
another and a better world.” 


ESKA, 
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BIRTH DAY. REFLECTIONS. 


Original. 


ANoTHER year has s8wiftly passed adown 
'The $steep of past ages, and mingled with 
The mighty mass-of unreturning time ; 

And till I here remain, upheld b Him 
Whose kind influence led my infant years, 
And with paternal love did guard my youth. 
O God ! thy feeble child doth bow in praise, 
And holy prayer ; in praise for favors given, 
Unnumbered, rich, and calling loud on all 
"Within to bless the great Beneficent ! 

hear thou the pray*r 
Thy grateful child doth lift to thee, the Strength 
Of worlds, and Giver of all power of thought 
And action ! hear, and answer thou in peace. 


I pray, O God, for more of virtue's flame 
ithin, to purge the inner man from all | 
'That doth defile, and weigh with burden down 


_ The 80aring $8pirit that seeks perfection, — 


'The-excellence of angels, and of Christ ! 

O Father ! *tis thine own assisting grace 

That can enlarge the mind, 'make pure the heart, 
And fit thy servant for the serious work 

'Thou hast given him to do, and for which 

He asketh aid from thee, the living God ! 


? Ave s3; O may he ne'er turn away 
In scorn'from heaven's monitor within, | 
But list'to its slightest whisper, knowing this,— 


That he who heeds not the low warning tones, 
"i A | 


Short will be the struggles, | 
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-Will ere long become's0 deaf that thunders: -- 


May friendship's voice be dear ; and may he ne'er 
Reply with lips trained: to deeeive, but truth . 
There dwell ; and love's law of kindness on his 
Tongue fore'er repose ; and may no child of 
Thine regret the hour they grasped his hand. 


God ! make me thankful for thy gifts 
Strewn round my path by thy mercy's hand, — 
True to —_ to friendship, and to holier love; 
And when this year sball end, may I look back 
On a path of usefulness well trod, and 

Thy 8mile rest on the record of the year. 


ti 


THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR, 


Original. 


proclaim the departure of another year, and with 
it goes many a hope that has long nestled close 
to the warm heart. How varied have been the 
events which the record of the past year brings 
before the vision of the mind ! How much have 
we enjoyed for which we should be grateful, 
though we mourn over the failure of many fond 
anticipations, the loss of many yalued joys that 
come no more, and the ſarewells of friends who 
have gone down to the silent tomb ! | 

Let us think justly of life's gifts ; let us not 
look only on the dark spots in the pathway we 
have trod, but acknowledge. that if we have met 
with gloom, dreariness, and disappointment, we 
have' also seen, felt, and enjoyed, brightness, 
beauty, and the accomplisghment of some of 
Hope's dearest prophecies. Some friends we 
perhaps have lost ; cold distrust has frozen, 
or hot anger has dried up, the 8weet waters of 
affection, and the face that once wore a 8mile at 
our approach, now is averted, and mantled with 
the cloud of sullenness. But have not others, in 
whose bosoms beat truer hearts, grasped our. 
hands, and granted us the warm embrace that 
tells we have met a kindred spirit ? Let the 
thought of what we have lost, make us faithful 
to what we have won, and then will the memory 
of sorrowful things be made to us a wise instruc- 
tor, | 

May we bless the Father of mercies for all the: 
Joys of the. past, and be ready with grateſv| 
hearts to receive and enjoy, and improve, the. 
blessings of the future. In the grave of the dy- 
ing year let us bury every unkind feeling, and 
unholy desire, that we may wish *Happy Nev 
Year? to friends, kindred, ass80ciates, and the. 


% md" We! 
world. age 
Eazt Cambridge, Dec. 1836. 4 


A yew more days, and Time's iron tongue will 
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NOTICES, her kind answer to our request. The motto of her seal was 
Ra 7 574 right— Better late than never.” Her: other articles 'shall 

© Tax Youno LaLy's Frizxxnp. By a Lady. Bos- appear in 'our next. * 
| | Br. PAzGsx will accept our grateful Eons for 


.- 


ton, American Stationers Company, 1836.” | | 
By the politeness of Mr;" Samuel Colman we have been the truly. excellent and. acceptable sermon he has favored us 
favored with a copy of the above work. It is what it pro- || with. May we not expect to hear from him again. 
ſesxes_ to be—the Young Lady's Friend, and we take The article in this Number, from D. D. 8. was crowded 
pleasure.in recommending it to the attention off our female || out last month, in- consequence of the late hour at which it 
patrons. Many useful maxims, and much wise instruction, || Was received. . 
may be gained from the friendly advice of this handsome || TrxzREsA has done well this time. We should be hap- 
yolume, worthy of the candid consideration of every young | py to hear from her often. And will she receive. our-kind 
lady. The work may be found at Colman's Literary | admonition, not to make her private griefs more poignant by 
Rooms, 121 Washington Street. It is beautifully bound, nursing them with Jealous care; but, remembering the ten- 
and the typographical execution is neat. ' : 


| derness of our heavenly Father, and that all his x 
| Ee” { tions are the workings. of infinite Love, schoot heF'mind. to 
« UnivER8ALIsT Un1on.* Since our last this valua- | join in the 8ocial circle, and greet with pleasuret > pweet 
ble periodical has entered on a new year, under the sxame face of cheerfulness. E -. 

management as the last volume. . We wish the < Union” ' We are pleased that D. J. M. has not fo 
abundant .guccess, and what can prevent the fulfilment of Br. David, we envy not the joys of the *Freo 
our good wishes while the work has s8uch a host to main- lorism!” and hope to yet have the pleasure « 
tain avd increase its excellence. — Brs. Sawyer, Price, thee as—* Benedict the married man,/” £ 


otten us.” And 


Thomas, Williamson, and Williams, are the as8ociate edi- We respectfully decline -inserting the” lings of our" frien by « | 
| es ; 


tors, and" there are also0 a large number of contributors, at Saccarappa, not because of want of merit "in 1 
amoug which are 8ome of the best writers in our order. 'The because we have already published 80 many pieces - 
© Union? is published in New York, on every Saturday, on sentiment from\Ladies Albums. We hope he will excuse 
a large 8uper-royal sheet, fine paper, in quarto form, at $2 what he cannot commend, and try his hand on some other 
—paid in advance, $2.25 if payment is delayed 3 months,  subject. | 
and $2.60 if delayed 8ix months. Subscriptions received | Our friend in Perry, N. Y. is a friend indeed. His ex- 
at this office. + . ertions in our behalf will be remembered with gratitnde. If 
: ' all our friends were as active for us as he is, our 8ubscrip- 
*Macazing and ApvocaTE.” Utica, New York. {|| tion list would 800n be enlarged to the desired extent. He 
Before the is8uing of our next Number, this truly excel- || will excuse the non-appearance of * The Parting'—such a 
lent publication will have commenced its eighth volume. We brother cannot doubt that we have acted from the best mo- 
would call attention to- the work as gecond to none in the tives in declining to insert the lines sent.—The same we 
denomination, and right worthy of a patronage that would would say to H. 8. M—, of Ohio, in reference to his kind 
make it a rich revenue to the proprietors. * 'The Magazine exertions, and the Ode he sent us. May the great Head of 


and Advocate? is conducted by Brs. A. B. Grosh, D. Skin- the church prosper him. 


ner, and S. R. Smith, a worthy and talented trio, who, | 
while they keep the doctrine. of God's impartial grace ' ErraTum. Page 264, 2d col. 8th line from bottom, 
prominent before their readers, also devote their attention , for *with,” read wild. | 

to literary. and. scientific 8ubjects, that improve the mind, | | | 
and aid the development of man's religious faculties... For | "" : : 
originality and useful variety, we know of no religious Letters confaining Remittances recewed 8mce our 
periodical that takes precedence of the Magazine and Ad- | last, ending Nov. 27. 


vocate, | 7 H. P:H., Williamsville, N. Y., $2 ; E. H., Hanson, $6; 

We. shall be. pleased to show a specimen number to any || j, 1, g. Vernon, $2 ; D. F., Norridgewock, $5 ; G. P. L. 
one who may wish to see the same, and subscriptions will || yyjnchegter, Va. $20 ; D. A., Walpole, $4 ; A. H., Le- 
be received with pleasure at this office. -'The terms are ,| yant, $2; J. E. W., Meradocia, Ill. £5; H. R., Westerly, 
moderate enough—Mail gubscribers, $1.50 per year, in ad-| ag. 'Þ. P. A., Perry, N. Y. $10; J. 8., Middletown, $2; 
vance, or within 3 months ; $2 if not paid within the year. | R_ 8. Woodstock, #7 ; H.E., Mottville, N. Y. $5 ; N.8:., 
Every one that can read and think can assuredly gain more | Coeymans, N. Y. $2. | : 
than the value of. the subscription money from perusal of a . | "42 RK 
volume of the work. Pe ee ee — uo x 


: OBITUARY. It is our duty to announce the death of 
ParTICULAR NoTicxz. We have sent out many bills Rev. Joan C. NzweLL of Wrentham ; a good man, one 


: . . . 4 
Kane ey Ld 0H roi to: why rrvol Gad, ed) ln lth dent of th gr 


ceived bills who had already paid some. of our agents, guch Father. Sometime wn June Jast, he hea afflicted .Niolently 
will excuse us, as those agents have not _ I; | we ah a6 ry I boy _ ver uw 
1s desired that all our agents will notify us immediately of raflonht—PrNIrE 7" No wean oe: Be oaairgrcs my to 
all who have paid, and transmit whatever monies may be in the aeyiun Math" mache- 70 WO 5 "N00 RE BED 
their hands as 8oon as ible health was restored, but reason returned not to her throne, 

! : and he remained a maniac. Some of his friends entertained 


T : . - || hopes of his recovery, but others were led from the extreme 
—_— jg en per 4a nag 4560 —_— yow- | violence of his disease to foel that death only would relieve 
hnve received quite a number of communications from fe- him—thoir fears haye been realized, and we are called to 
male friends, for which we are indeed grateful. The bum- || 299m the departure of a well loved brother in the ministry. 
blest well meaning endeavors are worthy of approval ; and There was an honest frankness, and an RR 
although geveral of the articles sent aro not auited to''our || 22% > the manners of Br. Nowell, that endeared him wuc 
pages, atill the writers have our thanks for their good inten- || © 95+ 234 we belieye that in al? his dealings with mankind 
tone. Let not the failure of the firat attempt incline any || ** 2124 from the impulees of an boneat heart and good 

place conscience. This is 8aying much, but we are convinced 


to dot ; 
aca? but may they receive our encouragement to fry ||, -.. erited. He died on the 21st of November last. 


Our fair correspondent at Hartford, has our thanks for | © ***<i0us in the sight of the Lord is the death of his enints.” 
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3. With gentle sounds the well-tun'd cymbals raise, With louder notes, then jet those Ri praise ; - Let all "Whos | 
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Strains let as music flow, The tabors rite, the þ, mt organs blow, The tabors IRE, the edeepton', te. | 
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varied lives his power codes. Conspire to praise his name, their God to bless, Conspire to praise his name, na 
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Praise Nature's King, the Gud whose glory $shines Let all creation to his greatness sing, 
Through Nature's works, in all his great desigas ; The lute, the barp, the martial trumpet bring ; 
Exalt his holiness, his'deeds proclaim ; - In lofty strains let 8welling music flow ; _- « 
Those noble acts which grace his sacred name. The tabors strike, the deep-ton'd organs blow. 


Z 
With gentle sounds the well-tun'd cymbals raise, : 
With louder notes, then, let those cymbals praise ; 
FE CE Let all whose varied lives his power confess, 
Conspire to praise his name, their God to bless. 
WARD, 


